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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU IN 1960 


NE VV: 


PH 


New PF’ Bob Cousy Captain 


recommended and autographed by the world’s 
greatest basketball player. 

This new action play shoe for everyday wear has 
the exclusive new “CIRCLE GRIP” moided sole 
for quick stop-and-go action in all directions ... 
only in Bob Cousy “'P-F’’ shoes. 

Plus: @ “P-F” Posture Foundation ... the only 
canvas shoes with the Rigid Wedge. @ Hygeen 
Cushion Insole. @ Ventilated army duck upper. 


The new PF” Double Wearing 
Double Play 


Drill-backed army duck play shoes for men, 
women, children give customers twice the wear 
—give you twice the selling power. 

@ Features: longer wearing bind, inside nylon 
toe cap, exclusive SOCK SAVER counter for more 
comfort ... less wear on socks. 

@ In all standard colors, plus Tan Chino in 
women’s, juniors’, children’s—Olive in women's. 





ne shoes 


With these exclusive PF selling extras 


Exclusive rigid wedge feature for easier 
sales... extra profits 


“P.F" RIGID WEDGE does what arch supports cannot do. It 
helps keep weight of body on outside of normal foot—decreas- 
ing foot and leg muscle strain. The *Posture Foundation RIGID 
WEDGE is exclusive! It’s the distinctive product advantage that 
helps you sell “P-F” shoes over any other canvas shoes. 


FOR YOU ... Solid selling support with a great new ‘PF advertising campaign. 


MADE ONLY IN B.EGoodrich AND Hood BRANDS 











NA ol 
Natural Bridge’s Locket pump on the new modified 


oval toe...an excellently tailored walking shoe for Spring. 
Crafted in Hubschman’s Calf #3308 Bone. Also done 
in #507 Flight Blue, #516 Basque Red, and Black, by 


Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Division of Gera Corporation, Philadelphia 23 . . . Fashion Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 





NEW 
IDEA ~ 
FOR MORE». 
HOLIDAY 
PROFITS 


BAR! 


No question about it—slipper bars make money at Christmas 
time. And for even more profits, try a Hush Puppies bar, too! 


Hush Puppies make a great gift item! Most pairs cost less than 
$10.00. They’re colorful, comfortable, casual—a different, 
unusual and inexpensive present. By getting Hush Puppies on 
display in and out of the shoe department, you'll help build 
impulse sales. 


Remember — Hush Puppies are the hottest selling casual in 
shoe history. They sell on sight in men’s, boys’ and youths’ 


sizes. And our Christmas promotion promises to be the best 
yet. We'll have bright, eye-catching, four-color ads in PLAY- 
BOY... THIS WEEK... PARADE... FAMILY WEEKLY... 
PARENTS’ . . . plus additional major-market supplements. 
They'll carry local dealer listings to bring sales your way. 


So build bigger profits and more sales with a Hush Puppies 
bar. And place your Hush Puppies order early. Contact Wol- 
verine Shoe and Tanning Corporation, Rockford, Michigan. 
For the biggest casual shoe sales record in your store yet, 
build a Hush Puppies bar! 


Hush Puppies were selected by the U.S. Olympic Committee to be worn as part of 
the official uniform for the United States Pan-American and Winter Olympic Teams. 


WOLVERINE SHOE AND 
Rockford, Michigan > 
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Sparks, Nevada 
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Complete Shoe Comfort, Quality 





with the Fine Family of @tewrt FOANI cote’ 


foam-on-fabric 


A final touch giving extra comfort, extra quality to every shoe 
you make is a FOAMcote product wherever foam-on-fabric is required. 
* Right Thickness %* Right Density 
* Right Fabric %* Right Color 
FOAMcote is an extensive, special-feature 
line selling at competitive price. lf our 
standard line cannot cover your needs we 


offer customized fabrication. Write today for 


Send your order and your deadline—Crown fills both! handy sample chart! 


TOW /RUBBER COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio 
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SOME QUESTIONS ALWAYS ANSWER THEMSELVES! 


Here’s another example: Why do they invariably compare other white 


leathers with “THE WHITEST WHITES” by 
LEVOR? 


Throughout the trade, LEVOR Whites have 
earned their good reputation for dependa- 
bility. In the flow of production, and in the 
wrap-up to the customer, that dependability 
is worth a lot! 


THE WHITEST WHITES® 


Ee Vv Gre 


washable KID-CABRETTA:CALF 
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Sit for her future... 
fashion for her dreams... 


The “‘Little Lady Look” for a busy 
social season . . . in a rich range of velvets, 
or gleaming patent touched with rhinestone 
or pearls. Offered with the same pride 
of product that makes BLUE STAR 


today’s fastest growing juvenile shoe line. 


holiday 
growp 
$5-$6-$7 Children’s Shoes 


# . (ied 
“@ in stock « same day service ' 3S’ 


nationally televised on the BIG PAY-OFF 
Blue Bonnet Shoe Company, 5 Franklin Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
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... and then he took on 
the FLEET-AIR' line of 
shoes for children 
and lived happily ever after 


EBY SHOE CORPORATION 


EPHRATA, PENNA. ... Fl 
makers of... 





CHILDREN 
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Footnote to fashion — cémbined with heavenly comfort! 
“Hi-Tide’— a wonderful little wedge-heeled. pump, designed 
by famous INTERNATIONAL~— in supple-soft pigskin patterned 
with prettiest punch-work. Cushioned with Goodyear’s exclu- 
sive AirFoor for step-lightly ease —for that fabulous walking 
on AirFoot feeling! 


Cushions without. bulk! Airtoot by Goodyear has superior 
“comeback” ratio that permits a thinner sole application with 
maximum comfort in a minimum space. Yet its lighter density 
stands up better. Evenly aerated so it “breathes” without 
weak spots. Gives full, unfailing support for the life of the 
shoe. Years of use have proved that Airroot by Goodyear 
has never let anyone down! Airroot-sure sign of fine 


“shoemanship.” ONLY AIRFOOT HAS THIS 
FLEXIBILITY! Makes shoes 
free ond easy as slip- 
pers; gives a luxurious 
feeling with every step, 


Pia 


MADE ONLY BY 


| GOODZYEAR 


Wotld‘s First, Foremost ond Finest Foum Rubber Cushioning 
Ss ee a Depigned Specifically for Footwear 


Nore 10 SHOE MANUFACTURERS: for samples and application information, 
Saotvear. Foomt cheep Division, Akron 16;, Ohio 
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| This Fast-Selling 


SEBAGO « 
Moc... 


ONLY 


$5.25 


Boys’ sizes 2-6 
$4.75 


IN-STOCK 
for immediate delivery 


| FREE Mat Ads and other | . primal csc, 


#972 BLACK Mens’ 
Sales Aids available! 19902 BROWN Boys’ 


#9972 BLACK Boys’ 








Look where you will, you won't duplicate this value in the Made under Sebago-Moc's 
entire shoe field. Superb craftsmanship . . . in every stitch, exclusive Patented Construction: 
in every line! Sleek handsome leathers PLUS all these luxury (U.S. Pat. #2665504) 


Sebago features: Mellow-rich, hand-rubbed leathers 


Compare! Do you carry ANY SHOE . . . AT ANYWHERE Arch-supporting steel shank 
NEAR THIS LOW, LOW COST... Soft Kemblo cushioning 
with sales appeal like this? Crown Neolite sole 


Write for catalog on America’s Fastest Growing Line of Moccasins 


SEED: MOC COMPANY niy Giice:so4 moriridge Building 


In Canadao—GREB SHOE CO., LTD., KITCHENER, ONTARIO — WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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Revive Selling yUM P NG: JACKS 
Technique Sak 5 


i ) 





“We're doing even better 
than we had planned”’ 











__ writes Pres Thomas, 
leasee of shoe dept. 
of Mellon, COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





—Continuing Don Mitchell’s thesis . . . private enter- 
prise sparked the nation’s recovery from the 1957-58 
recession .. . he said: 

— Just about a year ago, the American Management 
Association brought together in New York more than | 
2,000 business leaders from all over the country and 
some from Canada. 


—‘ For two days, these people listened to 16 top-level Dear Bob: 
executives from a cross-section of industry, repre- 
senting companies with sales of more than $18 
billion. 


You'll be happy to hear 
: our new department has done 
—“These sixteen men put the facts on the line .. . ; 
described what they were doing to lick the recession. | even better than we had ori- 
They described a really fantastic job of tightening | ginally planned, and JUMPING- 
up the ship .. . tightening it up in a way that had | ; ! 
never been done before. JACKS have been very import 
Th: ;' , ant to us. Our customers 
— “This was far more than the old-fashioned job of 2 
axe-swinging and cost-cutting to bring everything know them and like them—and 
into line on a short-term basis. markdowns are practically 
—*All of them concentrated on concrete plans of ac- | nil. In all my years of shoe 


tion ... and they reached into such vital areas as experience, I've never 


cost controls, new product developments, pricing, | : é 
distribution, market development, capital improve- carried shoes that fitted 


ments... . In fact, just about everything that could any nicer. 
make a solid contribution to fighting the recession | 
... anything that would show how to get the fat, the | : 
inefficiencies, and the softness out of our system and | The main re “eo on for 
bear down hard on the problem. this letter, Bob, is to ask 


—“To be a bit more specific about what businessmen you to say thanks to all 


did in the marketing area of the business . . . because your staff for working so 
that is the real key to the future . . . they revived 1 1 ith 
some of the techniques of selling that had been lying closely wi us. 


in the corner covered with dust for years. Kindest personal regards fj 


“Plenty of salesmen, who had never really learned | 
to sell, because they never had to sell, learned that | 


there is a little more to selling than sitting with your | 
feet up on your desk and allowing your customers ~? “te 2 ) 
to slip orders under the door or over the transom.” | 


Pres Thomas 


————— 
c. B. Iertume th, | VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 


Publisher Monett, Mo. 
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to satisfy more customers more often... 





Pro-tek-tiv’ 


. has complete coverage, including 
Pro-tek-tiv Play*wear®* styles in 
infants, childs, and misses size runs 
—to retail at 50¢ and $1.00 less than 
the regular Pro-tek-tivs 











*Pro-tek-tiv Play > wear shoes are available with Votan Leather— Neolite—Rubber— 
Cush-N-Crepe soles. Pro-tek-tiv Play - wears have the same high quality workmanship 
that has always made Pro-tek-tiv the line that builds children’s shoe sales. 


THERE IS A COMPLETE SIZE, STYLE AND PRICE RANGE IN ONE GREAT LINE 


Pro-tek-tiv’ Pro-tek-tiv Play-wear 


retailing at retailing at . 


oo Se 


Also Pro-tek-tiv Extra Support and Straight Last Shoes 


Pro-tek-tiv’ 


CURTIS STEPHENS EMBRY CO., Reading, Pa. 
FINE QUALITY CHILDREN’S SHOES SINCE 1882 


SAMPLES IN ROOM 411, MARBRIDGE BLDG., 47 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ROOM 805, ALEXANDRIA HOTEL, 5TH & SPRING STS., LOS ANGELES 





© Bills imposing federal wage controls over retailers will 
get the inside track in the 1960 session of Congress. 


@ Avoid retail stores and buy from government 
commissaries, a military periodical urges mil- 
itary men and their families. 


@® High interest rates and searee funds can be 
expected to slow industry capital spending 
and tighten consumer eredit. 


GEORGE H. BAKER 


Baker Reporting from WASHINGTON 





Get ready for a powerful political drive to force up retail wages. 

Democratic leaders in the Senate and the House are in agreement that 
bills imposing federal wage controls over retailers and also increasing the 
national minimum wage will be given an inside track at the 1960 session of 
Congress. 

There was little talk in the Congress this year of increasing retail wages 
because the paramount labor issue was reform. Wages became a secondary 
issue. All efforts were bent toward getting a labor-reform law on the books. 

With this goal now reached, the issue of wages, hours, and federal regu- 
lation of retailing again is in the congressional spotlight. There have been no 
changes since 1949 in the federal laws which partially exempt retailers from 
control by Washington. Labor leaders are itching for an opportunity to reopen 
the question and to impose federal restraints over local merchants. 

There is a very real danger that this will happen in 1960, unless individual 
merchants make their convictions known to their U. S. senators and repre- 
sentatives. 


Military men and their families are being urged to do their retail buying 
at government stores and to shun retail stores. 

A recent editorial in the Register and Defense Times, a periodical for 
military men, says, “Commissaries were set up in the first place because 
retailers were gouging military men and their families.” 

Military men are further cautioned to keep their mouths shut about the 
government-subsidized bargains they get. Government customers are warned 
to avoid making remarks like, “I can get that for 50 cents less at the PX 
(post exchange) .” 

Military personnel formerly argued that they needed their government 
stores because no retail stores were close at hand. But in ‘rcent years, the 
growth of shopping areas near military bases has cancelled this argument. 
So the military people have now dropped all pretense of geographic “remote- 
ness,” and are now simply admitting that they discriminate against retail mer- 
chants and that they want to keep their special privileges. 


Tight money is beginning to pinch. 

Recent government and commercial bank moves which pushed business 
and consumer interest rates to the highest point in three decades may cause 
some industry capital spending programs to stumble. And some willing con- 
sumers may find they can’t get the funds to buy new cars, appliances, and 
other items. 

The prime credit rate now is at a near-record high. This is the rate com- 
mercial banks charge their top-rated borrowers. At the same time, the interest 
rate Federal Reserve Banks charge their customers (banks) is also at a 
new high. 
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®@ Government loses billions in interest and div- 
idends not reported on income tax. Looks for 


Report from way to bridge the gap. 


® Plan to allow self-empleyed merchants and 


WASHINGTON nents wating Senate debate 





Not only is interest expensive, but funds are getting harder and harder 
to find at any price. The budding boom in industrial capital expenditures, 
high government borrowing, and a new put-it-on-the-cuff consumer movement 
are rapidly drying up available funds. 

Consumers particularly are back in the credit market with a bang. On 
August 1, consumers owed some $36.4 billion in time payments. This is $3.3 
billion more than a year earlier, $639 million more than a month earlier. 
During July alone, consumers put $4.2 billion on the cuff, while repaying only 
$3.6 billion in old debts. 

Record high personal income and savings make most business and con- 
sumer borrowers good risks. But the high demand, high cost, and shortage 
of credit funds are beginning to hurt. 


‘ 


The government talks of adopting a “get tough” policy on reporting of 
income from interest and dividends. 

U. S. Treasury officials estimate that about $3 billion received by tax- 
payers in interest is not reported on Internal Revenue Service returns, nor is 
another $1.4 received in dividends. 

One plan under active consideration at the Treasury would require banks 
to prepare individual statements listing the amount of interest paid each 
depositor. These statements would be mailed to every depositor at income-tax 
time as a reminder to include interest in computing income. 

Another plan under consideration involves withholding of the income tax 
on dividend payments. The Treasury has not endorsed such a move, nor is 
there any indication that it will at any time soon. But several Democrats in the 
Congress are advocating compulsory withholding as a means of plugging what 
they call “a large loophole.” There is no widespread demand for putting such 
a plan into effect, however. 

Treasury officials say the gap between total income received in the U. S. 
and total income reported on tax forms runs into billions of dollars. This is 
“lost” in that it is not reported on income tax forms. 

Not all this income would be taxable. But the law does require that it 
be listed on tax returns as income. And the government’s pressing need for 
more revenue makes tax men think they might pick up at least several hundred 
million in taxes if they adopted a sterner attitude on reporting of this “lost” 


income. 


Congress may next year make it possible for self-employed merchants 
and others in business for themselves to set aside tax-free sums for their retire- 
ment. 

The House of Representatives approved such a plan this year. The Senate 
Finance Committee held hearings on the proposal (H. R. 10, the Keogh- 
Simpson bill). 

Action on the matter is now awaiting debate and vote on the Senate floor. 

The Treasury Department is opposing this plan because of the loss of 
revenue involved. 

The American Retail Federation says there is no reason why self-employed 
persons should be discriminated against in tax matters. Employed persons are 
not required to pay income taxes on retirement funds, so why should the self- 
employed not receive the same treatment? (CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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WE 
BACK 
THE 


BEST 


WITH 
THE 


BIGGEST 
| 


In Black 
Rubber or 
Neoprene 
from 


$5.75 


easy olf 


TINGLEY’S NEW 10” BOOTS 


half the weight of ordinary lined arctics 
. .. they’re far more comfortable . . . bel- 
lows action gives air circulation inside the 
boot. 

They STR-E-T-C-H. Fit snugly over any 
shoes from lightweights to heavy brogues. 
Give long and rugged service. Easily 
washed, inside and out. 


At shoe stores and shoe departments 
if not at yours, write for catalog 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER CORPORATION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY ¢ ESTABLISHED 1896 


TINGLEY Rubbers 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H ... 
provide a snug fit 

on any shoes from 
lightweights 


to brogues. 


from 


$2.75 
TINGLEY 
CLOG 
Black * Brown 
Pure Gum 


easy olf 


TINGLEY — the original 
unlined rubbers are 
featherlight, wash- 
able, easily packed; 
yet they outlast 
several pairs 
of shoes. 
from 
$2.95 





We're backing Tingley's big sales jump this year with the biggest jump 


ever in Tingley advertising. 


The two biggest weekly magazines—L/FE and THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST—are carrying Tingley advertising this fall. 

Between them, LIFE and the POST will reach almost every customer who 
walks into your store. Have your displays ready to take full advantage 


of the advertising. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR ADULTS -» 
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CHILDREN 


TINGLEY 
SANDAL 
Black ¢ Brown 
Pure Gum 
At shoe stores and 
shoe departments 
if not at yours, write for catalog 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER CORPORATION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY + ESTABLISHED 1896 





AND REMEMBER! 


you make more money with Tingley’s 
because you fit more shoes better 
. with 1/3 the inventory. 


e MECHANICS « FARMERS 


13 





is a 
Difference... 


(VIVE LA DIFFERENCE!) 





Style No. 8587 


* senile 


there’s a difference in shoes, too! 





Style No. 8550 Style No. 8530 


Comfort makes the difference in 
Johnsonian Guide-Steps...and 
Guide-Step comfort means re- 
peat, profitable business for you! 


Endicott Johnson is featuring three popu- 
lar Johnsonian Guide-Steps in LIFE this 
season, using the tremendous impact of 
LIFE to tell how the revolutionary Guide- 
4 Step principle of shoe design has resulted 
A in shoes designed to fit the feet in action. 


i Stock Johnsonian Guide-Steps . . . tie-in 
with this big promotion. Write Endicott 
Johnson, Endicott 1, N.Y. for information, 
or a salesman’s call. 


eohnsonian 


GUIDE-STEPS 


ENDICOTT (=A) JOHNSON 


+++ the famous family name in shoes 


Ny)! 


\ oy 
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by JOHN REILLY 


Editorial 





The Seed of Doubt 


EVERAL times in the past six months our Wash- 
ington news pages have reported that the Federal 
Trade Commission has been looking into shoe in- 

dustry merchandising practices and complaints of false 
and misleading advertising. The “preliminary investiga- 
tion,” as FTC chairman Earl W. Kintner describes it, is 
in “respect of whether the wearability and repairability 
cf shoes have decreased to such an extent through the 
use of so-called substitute materials that it is deceptive for 
the manufacturer not to disclose to purchasers that these 
materials are being used.” 

In his Washington column in this issue, George Baker 
says that the reports of its field investigators are being 
evaluated by the staff and a summary report will go to 
the five FTC Commissioners sometime in the future. 
Baker points out that no decision has been reached at 
either the staff or commission level. 


“Token” Shoe Labeling 


Although it is FTC practice never to discuss pending 
cases, rumor in Washington has it that the cellulose fiber 
content of shoes is receiving the closest scrutiny. The 
rumor suggests, too, that FTC may require shoe manu- 
facturers and retailers to disclose the presence of cellulose 
materials in their shoes. If it does, this would in effect 
be “token” shoe labeling. 

If there is any truth to rumors and if the FTC can in 
fact require disclosure of cellulose content, it would be a 
most significant development in the campaign for a Federal 
Shoe Labeling Act, because cellulose materials are used 
as ingredients in so many types of shoes in such a wide 
spread of price brackets. 

It is significant, too, that cellulose, or “paper” as he 
calls it, is the material against which Wilbur Gardner 
launched the attack which prompted Congressman 
Porter’s try for a Federal Shoe Labeling Act. 

Should the Commission decide to take action, one con- 
venient course is open to it. Under the provision of the 
Federal Trade Act, non-disclosure of harmful or cheapen- 
ing ingredients or the sub-standard character of a product 
is considered an unfair practice. But under the Trade 
Practice Conference procedures of the Act, standards for 
the product are formulated and unfair practices are de- 
fined by the industry itself, after open hearings are held 
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at which the industry and consumer groups are repre- 
sented. 

Those practices which are considered to be unfair or 
harmful to business or the public are defined and then 
promulgated by the commission. These are called Trade 
Agreements. Practically all existing Trade Agreements 
have been instigated by the industry concerned. Only a 
few have been demanded by the FTC. 

The shoe industry has never had a Trade Agreement. 
At no time has one been considered necessary. The lug- 
gage industry, on the other hand, has a Trade Agreement 
and any substantial use of materials simulating leather in 
luggage must be clearly stated in a label. With cellulose 
fiber used in so many types and grades of shoes for so 
many years, it is not likely that any shoe industry group 
would accept a definition of it as a harmful or cheapening 
ingredient. In the absence of a set of industry definitions 
and a Trade Practice Agreement, it would be very arbi- 
trary for the Commission to take it upon itself to decide 
that non-disclosure of cellulose content constitutes an un- 
fair practice. 

Under the false and misleading advertising provisions 
of the Act, the Commission has the power to require a 
manufacturer or retailer who labels a shoe “all leather” 
to prove that the shoe is “all leather” or to cease and 
desist. Thus far, it has not been necessary for the Com- 
mission to invoke this power. The Commission, however, 
has demonstrated the effectiveness of its power in stop- 
ping misleading claims for orthopedic qualities in shoes. 
It has also used it to stop the mislabeling as “hand sewn” 
of certain machine-sewn moccasins. 


No Misrepresentation 


When no claim is made that a shoe is “all leather,” the 
use of a non-leather component in it does not constitute 
misrepresentation. To hold that it does is to assume every 
consumer expects the shoes he buys to be made exclusively 
of leather. Anyone who has had contact with the consumer 
at the point of sale realizes that such simply is not the 
case. 

The American consumer receives more value in shoes 
than he does in any article he buys. Consumers, we think, 
recognize this fact, and are generally satisfied that the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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Prepares men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
for flat toe lasting 


® PREFORMS THE TOES 


® TRIMS LOOSE LINED, COMBINED LINED 
AND UNLINED SHOES UNIFORMLY 
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LESS OUNCE TO THE BOUNCE! 


This illustration will appearin a full-page full-color ad next spring in ESQUIRE 


Jarman dealers will “make hay while the sun shines’ 
in 1960 with these lightweight new casuals 


Making hay here means making sales, which means 
making money — which ain’t exactly hay! But any way a 
man looks at it, Jarman “Leisualites’’ are a sunny subject. 
They are pleasant shoes for those who wear them — re- 
markably lightweight and flexible, casually good looking. 
They are pleasant shoes for those who sell them — easy to 
wear and look at, thus easy to sell. 

These aptly named, nationally advertised new Jarman 
lightweight casuals are the latest manifestation of the 
profitable Jarman leadership — leadership which encom- 
passes styling, advertising and point-of-sale promotion. 
Vigorous national advertising creates consumer acceptance 
for Jarman. Consistent adherence to high standards of 
styling and shoemaking strengthens its reputation. A pro- 
gram of window display, newspaper advertising and direct 


mail that ranks with the industry’s best helps dealers cash 
in on the Jarman reputation and sell far-and-away more 
shoes than other dealers in the great middle-price range. 
What it amounts to is this: Joyful Jarman dealers the 
length and breadth of the land “make hay” each season. 
Write us to find out about joining in the fun in 1960. 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY «+ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
A @@2NESGO DIVISION 


SHOES FOR MEN 


To retail at $10.95 to $19.95 most styles 
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Retailers at Chicago Eye Record Season: 


Earlier Spring Buying Evident at Shoe Fair 


The 15,000 retailers and buyers 
attending the Chicago Fair found 
higher price tags on at least half 
of the lines displayed. But this 
situation was not expected to 
stand in the way of the biggest 
spring in shoe retail history. 


CHICAGO — The National Shoe 
Fair last week served as the buying 
pivot for what is expected to be the 
biggest shoe-selling spring in the 
history of shoe business. 

Over 15,000 retailers and buyers 
swarmed into Chicago to fulfill 
spring orders, or to shop lines for 
final buying decisions upon return- 
ing home. 

A definite pattern of earlier buy- 
ing—of completing spring commit- 
ments sooner—was strongly evident 
at the Fair. There was open concern 
that with manufacturers facing 
heavy production schedules in the 
immediate months ahead, delivery 
problems would arise on late orders. 
Further, there is also strong indica- 
tion that many retailers will intro- 
duce spring lines earlier this year. 


Increases on “Selective Items” 


Higher prices were strongly ap- 
parent throughout at least half of 
the more than 1000 different lines ex- 
hibited at the Fair. However, there 
was less “‘vigor’”’ in the increases this 
time. The rises in most cases applied 
to “selective items” in lines rather 
than across the board. And the in- 
creases averaged under four per 
cent. 

While price shifts caused the cus- 
tomary anxiety among buyers, it 
was not, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, sufficient to deter or alter 
basic buying plans. Retail inven- 
tories, as a result of solid retail bus- 
iness throughout most parts of the 
country, are reported as “normal,” 
without fat. With retailers antici- 
pating their best spring on record 
as a consequence of a still-rising 
economy, orders for spring shoes, as 
reported by exhibitors, were “ex- 
tremely gratifying.” 
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A BooT AND SHOE RECORDER poll 
bringing replies from 260 shoe man- 
ufacturing firms revealed that 90 per 
cent of the manufacturers, based on 
received and anticipated orders, ex- 
pect spring sales to be “same to 
higher” as compared with spring of 
1959, which was the highest on 
record. 


Little Concern on Prices 


The same poll showed that two- 
thirds of the manufacturers feel 
strongly that higher prices are not 
going to make any appreciable dent 
in sales. Most retailers appear to ex- 
press the same conviction. 

Intra-industry spokesmen at the 
Fair were also convinced that the 
first six months of 1960 will set a 
new shoe production mark of 333 
million pairs—and that output for 
1960 as a whole may reach as high 
as 640 million pairs, surpassing the 
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1959 record now estimated at 629 
million. 

Stated Iver M. Olson, marketing 
and research director of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, 
“We could not possibly set our sights 
on such a peak figure unless we felt 
confident that retail shoe sales for 
spring were also going to be moving 
at a record clip.” 

While all classifications of foot- 
wear are looking to a strong spring- 
summer season, the outlook is par- 
ticularly optimistic among men’s and 
children’s lines. 

Throughout the Fair there was 
firm feeling that men’s shoes, be- 
cause of the acceptance of new styl- 
ing classifications (such as_ the 
dressy - casual, plus continuing 
growth of the casual field), are at 
last going to bring on the long- 
awaited rise in per-capita consump- 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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57% Raised Factory Prices in 4-Month Period 


SOME 57 per cent of 260 shoe man- 
ufacturers surveyed by BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER announced further 
increases in prices between June and 
October 10. The study, concluded 
two weeks before the National Shoe 
Fair, revealed that factory prices 
had been boosted an average of 3.7 
per cent during the four months. 

A later spot survey among many 
of the same manufacturers showed, 
however, that fewer than half were 
instituting “new” prices at the Shoe 
Fair. As Merrill A. Watson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, ob- 
served, “It is only now that many 
manufacturers have begun to get 
their prices closer in line with re- 
placement costs.” 

Among shoe producers who ar- 
rived at the Shoe Fair with higher 
prices, the increases averaged less 
than 3.5 per cent. In most cases they 
applied only to selected items in a 
company’s line. Few lines brought 
across-the-board price increases to 
the Fair. 


The original survey on price in- 
creases between June and mid-Oc- 
tober produced these results: 

© Some 47 per cent of the juvenile 
manufacturers had raised their 
prices. Average increase: 4.2 per 
cent. 

® Among women’s producers, 53.5 
per cent introduced higher prices, 
with the boosts averaging 2.5 per 
cent. 

© Some 71.2 per cent of men’s 
manufacturers had raised prices, 
with the increases averaging 3.6 per 
cent. 

® Nearly 57 per cent of the manu- 
facturers responding felt that in the 
next year or two there will be some 
further increases in wholesale shoe 
prices. 

In addition, the RECORDER manu- 
facturer poll revealed that less than 
19 per cent had turned to product 
downgrading to stay within estab- 
lished price brackets. Only 11.5 per 
cent thought quality downgrading 
was the best practical answer to 
higher prices. 
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Earlier Buying Marks Shoe Fair 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 
tion of men’s shoes, 

Optimism among the children’s 
producers and retailers stems from 
continued high levels of birthrate, 
plus the growing role of fashion 
leading to a steady rise in sales and 
per-capita consumption. 

Another interesting observation: 
visiting buyers and retailers tended 
to spend more days at the Fair this 
year. The reasons cited: intention 
of getting off to an earlier season’s 
launching, and hence the need to con- 
clude buying decisions sooner; the 
important shifts in stylings, requir- 
ing a “deeper and longer” look at the 
lines prior to buying decisions. 

A record 824 exhibitors displayed 
at the Fair. 


Women’s Shoes: Open Trend 
Strong for Late-Season Sales 


NEW diagonally squared lasts for 
opened-up shoes .. . the invasion of 
unlined shoes in the high-heeled 
dress category ... the growing in- 
terest in clipped toes and flattened 
ovals—these are trends that moved 
into the fashion spotlight at the 
National Shoe Fair. 

On the basis of orders actually 
written, the open shoe is emerging 
strongly for late spring and summer 
selling. Dominating the open trend 
are such classical silhouettes as the 
halter, the sling and the Springo- 
lator. Pretty details and luscious 
leathers give them a fresh impact. 

More newsworthy are the wide 
banded patterns, many of which 
have been developed over diagonally 
squared lasts. Stripping sandals 
also return; these are being bought 
in their very opened-up versions by 
southern retailers. Those from the 
East and North like some of the 
open parts enclosed with vinyl. 

Over and over again retailers 
specified “unlined” when detailing 
not only their tailored mid-heeled 
shoes but high-heeled dress shoes 
too. This is a trend snowballing in 
all price categories . . . one that 
women are demanding. In the same 
soft mood are the satin linings that 
were sold by numerous firms. 

On lasts a definite pattern seems 
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to have formed. Depending upon the 
degree of sharpness a retailer feels 
his customers will want, the orders 
have been for double or single 
needles on high-heeled shoes, then 
single or modified points for mid- 
heeled types. While the slim toe will 
remain volume, the flattened oval 
has made significant gains in tailored 
types and the slim square is moving 
up in dressy patterns. 

Stacked heels made a strong im- 
pression—they are an integral part 
of spectators and sandalized walking 
shoes, the top-selling tailored pat- 
terns. Adding variety to the heel 
story are the squared and oval shapes 
that complement the squared and 
oval toes .. . and the reappearance 
of scooped and regular wedges. 

Basic leathers and colors dom- 
inated the initial orders taken in 
Chicago. . . black patent, bone, navy 
and red smooth were confirmed. 
White in smooth, grained and sueded 
finishes appeared on most orders, 
and selections of pale caramel and 
pale gray were numerous. As usual 
many retailers used the show period 
ta study the color news, and would 
make up their minds later. How- 
ever, enthusiasm to buy seemed con- 
centrated on the whitened pastels— 
pale pink, blue and green. These 
were stressed in kidskin, luster 
leathers and baby alligator prints. 

A controversial subject was gold. 

Waxy finishes proved popular for 
sophisticated flats and tailored types, 
as did punched or perforated leath- 
ers. Unlined leathers are riding the 
crest of popularity—in tailored and 
dressy finishes. Particularly impor- 
tant are fine-napped versions in a 
wide range of neutrals and pastels. 

By GERALDINE EPP 


Children’s Shoes: Most Lines 
Present Fresh, Clean Look 


IN the children’s category, a defi- 
nite feeling of confidence pervaded 
the Shoe Fair. Traffic was good. 
Prices were holding firm. Manufac- 
turers were optimistic; the majority 
felt that by the end of the year they 
will have chalked up sales increases 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. They 


felt that prospects for a continuance 
of good business are excellent and 
that spring 1960 will be very satis- 
factory. 

This feeling of optimism stemmed 
from the current stabilization of the 
supply markets. 

Most of the children’s lines on dis- 
play had a fresh, clean look. Pat- 
terns were neat, Constructions were 
soft and light. 

Despite the trend toward dressier 
styling in children’s shoes, there was 
a strong undercurrent for the basic 
patterns and better fitting. Fore- 
parts of shoes appear slim but the 
width across the ball of the foot is 
ample. 

There was a good deal of empha- 
sis on oxfords, saddles, bals in soft 
glove leathers, and brushed, sueded 
leathers. The popularity of nylon 
velvet seemed destined for a big play 
right into spring. As the season 
progresses, colors will tend toward 
more grays, reds and greens. Com- 
binations of colors as well-as leathers 
were featured in most lines at the 
Fair. 

Patent leather pumps and straps 
once again figured prominently. 

For boys it is the classics that will 
carry over. Many lines featured the 
B. & B., but black predominated. 

Retailers at he show came to ap- 
praise the lines. Many placed token 
orders or made commitments which 
would be confirmed as soon as they 
returned to their shops. Deliveries 
are needed in December, January 
and February. 

By ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 


Men’s Shoes: Dressy Slipons 


Called Best Bet for Spring 


FOR MEN it will be a Slipon 
Spring! The new-found importance 
of dressy slipons for men will al- 
most erase the dividing line between 
men’s casual and dress footwear. 
Elegant, light, flexible slipons will 
be either—and both. 

Nominated by the NSI men’s 
fashion promotion committee, dressy 
slipons won Shoe Fair votes as the 
style most likely to succeed next 
spring. A survey of men’s produc- 
ers revealed that slipons as a type 
will account for 30 to 35 per cent of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Harold Gessner Named NSI Chairman; 


David Herrmann Is Vice-Chairman 


CHICAGO — Harold Gessner, president of 
Oomphies, Inc., and La Marquise Footwear, Inc., was 
elected chairman of the board of trustees of the 
National Shoe Institute at a board meeting here. 

David W. Herrmann, executive vice-president of 
Melville Shoe Corporation, was elected vice-chairman. 

Mr. Gessner succeeds Gilbert Hahn of William 
Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C., retiring chair- 
man. During the past year, Mr. Gessner was vice- 
chairman. 

Edward J. McDonald, executive vice-president of 
the National Shoe Retailers Association, was dele- 
gated liaison officer between NSI and its member 
groups, NSRA, the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, the National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, and the New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds Edward A. Atkins. 


Operations Are Ended at Struck Plant 
Of Andrews-Alderfer Div. in Akron, O. 


AKRON, O.—Operations at the Andrews-Alderfer 
plant of The Kendall Company here have been sus- 
pended because of “economic conditions,’ J. T. 
Doyle, general manager, said. The plant had been 
struck by Local 491, United Rubber Workers, since 
September 4, but Mr. Doyle said the decision to ter- 
minate operations was made “because efforts to ex- 
pand the business by developing new products and 
markets have not yielded a satisfactory return.” 

The division made foam-fabric materials used for 
cushioning in the shoe industry and elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Doyle, studies have led the Kendall 
management to conclude that its capital can be better 
invested in other business opportunities. 


Men’s, Children’s Divisions at Brown 
Lower Some Prices and Raise Others 


ST. LOUIS—A new price schedule for Brown Shoe 
Company’s men’s and children’s divisions was an- 
nounced by Louis J. Schaefer, vice-president in 
charge of sales, on the eve of the National Shoe Fair. 

According to Mr. Schaefer, “Some individual pat- 
terns in the children’s and men’s divisions have 
been decreased and some increased with price ranges 
unchanged. The suggested price of Robin Hood 
division’s children’s and youths’ shoes has been re- 
duced an average of 8 per cent and baby shoes an 
average of 4 per cent. This will result in a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents to $1 a pair.” 

Suggested retail prices of Robinette women’s 
sports shoes and dress shoes will remain unchanged. 
Buster Brown and Propr-Bilt divisions’ price ranges 
also stay the same, but some shoes have been ad- 
justed up and down within the lines. The Roblee 
and Pedwin men’s divisions have increased and de- 
creased a few patterns but the majority remain un- 
changed as to suggested retail price ranges. 
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Footwear Retail Price Index Up 6% 


In Year, September Figure Reveals 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Retail footwear prices 
edged further upward in September to a point 6 per 
cent above their level of September 1958, the gov- 
ernment’s consumer price index revealed. Shoe prices 
stood at 137.9 per cent of their 1947-49 average, 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses as a base 
period. The comparable figure for August 1959 was 
137.3 per cent, and for September of last year it 
was 130.1 per cent. 

The Labor Department said price markups for 
every category of goods and services except trans- 
portation lifted the September price index to a record 
125.2 per cent of the 1947-1949 average. This was a 
gain of 1.2 per cent from September ’58. 


September Output Set at 53.3 Million 
Pairs, 6% Above Same Month of 1958 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of footwear 
in September 1959 totaled 53.3 million pairs—6 per 
cent above the 50.1 million pairs produced in Sep- 
tember 1958, but 5 per cent lower than the 54.7 
million pairs produced in August 1959, the Census 
Bureau reports. 

The estimate brings the government’s production 
total for the first nine months to 485.4 million pairs, 
up 11.4 per cent from 1958. 

Output of men’s dress and play shoes in Septem- 
ber was unchanged from August 1959, at 6.9 mil- 
lion pairs. This total is 6 per cent higher than the 
6.5 million pairs produced in September 1958, how- 
ever. 

Women’s dress and work shoes totaled 15.8 million 
pairs, down 8 per cent from the 17.2 million pairs 
produced in August 1959, but 5 per cent above the 
15 million pairs produced in September 1958. 

Production of all other footwear was at the same 
level as in August 1959, but was 7 per cent above 
production of September 1958. 


Mobile ‘Ban’ on Spike Heels Sparks 
Loud Objections Plus Letters of Praise 


MOBILE, ALA.—This city’s official ban on the 
wearing of spike-heeled shoes without a permit at- 
tracted nationwide publicity and brought in a flurry 
of favorable comment to match local objections. 

City commissioners outlawed heels more than an 
inch and a half high or narrower than an inch in 
diameter. The lawmakers conceded they didn’t plan 
to enforce the law—they simply wanted to end a 
barrage of negligence suits against the city by 
women who had fallen on streets and sidewalks while 
wearing the tall, slim heels. Under the ordinance, 
women can obtain a permit to wear these heels. It 
exempts the city from damage suits. 

The law drew loud objections from Mobile’s women 
and its shoe retailers. But a number of letters from 
other cities praised the action. 
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Tanners Elect Dugdale President 


At its annual convention in Chi- 
cago, the Tanners’ Council elected 
two new officers and heard a 
highly regarded economist pre- 
dict shoe production of 660 mil- 
lion pairs for 1960. He foresaw 
four pairs per capita by 1963. 


CHICAGO—H. K. Dugdale, presi- 
dent of the Beadenkopf Leather 
Company, was elected president of 
the Tanners’ Council of America for 
1960. 

The election took place October 
23 at the general session of the 
Tanners’ Annual Meeting held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

E. G. Smith of Albert Trostel & 
Sons was elected treasurer. 

The outgoing president, Ralph H. 
Ewe, of the Ohio Leather Company, 
touched on many of the problems 
facing the tanning industry in his 
address to the general session 
October 22: 

On the instability of leather 
prices: “Our markets are free, open 
and competitive. . . . I have had oc- 
casion to wonder, however, whether 
we, our customers and our suppliers 
do not often needle supply and de- 
mand unnecessarily.” 


‘Crisis’ on Imports 

On foreign competition: “In my 
branch of the industry, calf leather, 
we have suffered increasingly from 
foreign competition. In my 
judgment the subject of imports 
threatens us today with a situation 
which has reached crisis propor- 
tions.” 

On leather substitutes: “No mat- 
ter how aware we may be of the 
economic incentives for substitu- 
tion, we do not have the capital to 
subsidize the use of leather. Leather 
prices have to meet the costs of 
making and selling leather, or we 
cannot be in business very long.” 

A projection of shoe production 
for 1960 was made by John Dya- 
son, research director of the Indus- 
trial Commodity Corporation. 

In past projections the corpora- 
tion has achieved a reputation for 
accurate forecasting. Mr. Dyason 
pointed out that forecasts made in 
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1956 and 1957 pegged 1959 shoe 
production respectively at 642 and 
637 million pairs. Sources within 
the shoe industry predicted 600 
million pairs, Mr. Dyason said. But 
he added, “Evidently the higher 
estimates are going to be closer 
to the truth.” 

In support of this premise Mr. 
Dyason cited the total nine months’ 
indicated production for 1959 plus 
Industrial Commodity’s prediction 
for the next three months; the two 
figures total 643 million pairs. 


More Predictions 


On the basis of higher income 
and population levels—as modified 
by prospective price increases— 
Mr. Dyason predicted 660 million 
pairs for 1960. He foresaw that by 
1963 the American leather footwear 
industry would be supplying the 
consumer a yearly average of four 
pairs per capita, rather than 3% 
pairs as at present. 

Another speaker, Robert C. Erb, 
president of Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion, warned that the real test of 
the consumers’ readiness to buy 
the same number of pairs at the 
new prices is now underway. 

He said that during the past 
eight years the footwear expendi- 
tures of the American people have 
been almost exactly one per cent 
of the national income, even as the 
national income grew each year. 

Personal income after taxes has 
been running about six per cent 
higher than a year ago, Mr. Erb 
said. But the sum total of retail 
shoe prices will be up somewhat 
more than six per cent. Therefore 
the public reaction to the price in- 
creases is still highly speculative. 

However, “There is a special fac- 
tor which tends strongly toward 
an increase in pairage in 1960,” 
Mr. Erb said. He cited the 29 per 
cent increase in the number of 
teenage and young adult customers 
due over the next five years. 

Dr. Joseph H. Taggart, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at New York Uni- 
versity, predicted a sound economy 
with a possible weak spot late in 


1960 or early in 1961. 

S. N. Nectow, vice-president of 
Swift and Company and president 
of A. C. Lawrence Leather Com- 
pany, made a plea for more ad- 
vance planning by the leather 
industry. 


NSF: Men’s Shoes 
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men’s shoes, as against about 20 per 
cent in spring 1959. 

Not that retailers bought slipons 
in heavy quantity. By tradition, 
only a small part of men’s shoe or- 
ders are actually placed at the Fair. 

Slipons sparked an unusual 
amount of interest in men’s foot- 
wear in general, although not much 
new wood showed up. Manufactur- 
ers are putting heavy emphasis on 
leisure casual patterns on tapered 
and squared-point lasts. Goring is 
omitted on dressiest patterns; more 
casual pairs use sleeve or finger 
gores for sleek fitting. Basic loafers 
continue. 

Swirl and double swirl, treatments 
have peaked and are considered to 
be on the way down, along with pil- 
low stitched leathers. 

In colors, black is expected to 
continue to dominate. The darkened 
browns, spiced browns and shadow 
antiqued browns are in every line 
and show great strength for spring. 
Grayed greens of the loden variety 
are gaining in popularity in lightly 
grained finishes and brushed leath- 
ers. 

Two tones, such as_ black/gray 
and tan/brown, showed up strong- 
est in sharply pointed, elongated toe 
styles for the “high” dressers. 
Black smooth combined with wash- 
able white leather leads the two- 
tone field and is expected to be ex- 
cellent all across the southern belt 
of the country. 

In sport casuals, brushed leather 
pairs will maintain their round-the- 
calendar volume for retailers. 

Brushed leather has gone into 
sandals for one producer. Deerskin 
ties and low chukkas, along with 
other wax-finished leathers, look 
good for extra-pair sales. 

Major treatment for spring’s 
narrow toes is the moccasin, in all 
of its variations of handsewn stitch- 
ing, shadow seaming, two-toned 
twin stitching. 

By VIRGINIA MARSHALL 
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Irving Florsheim Dies; 
Board Chairman, 65 


CHICAGO—Irving S. Florsheim, 
65, board chairman of the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, died here Oc- 
tober 18, in Passavant Hospital. 

Mr. Florsheim was also on the 
board of the International Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, parent company of the 
Florsheim firm. He had long been 
active in national activities of the 
shoe industry. During World War II 
he served on the government advi- 
sory committee for the shoe indus- 
try to coordinate production of 
footwear for the armed services. 

He had been with the Florsheim 
firm since his graduation from Cor- 
nell University in 1914. He became 
president after his father, founder 
of the firm, died in 1936. He was 
named chairman of the board in 
1946. 

At one time he was widely known 
in horse-racing circles but retired 
from the field in 1953 due to ill 
health. Entries from his Red Top 
Farm, in Libertyville, Ill., where he 
resided, were frequent winners. His 
brother, Harold M.; his widow, 
Helen; two daughters and four 
grandchildren survive. 


New Craddock-Terry Plant 
To Be Built in Lynchburg 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corporation, this city’s 
largest industrial employer, will 
build its proposed new plant and 
general office facilities within the 
city limits. 

Decision by the board of directors 
to buy a 59-acre tract fronting on 
the Lynchburg Expressway ended 
speculation that the’ company might 
relocate in the Elon Industrial 
Park, five miles north of the city in 
Amherst County. Initial estimates 
placed the cost of the plant at $2.5 
million. 

Construction is tentatively set to 
get underway next spring. Part of 
the company’s manufacturing oper- 
ations will be transferred to the 
new site along with the offices. 


Pfister & Vogel Names VP 
MILWAUKEE—Directors of the 
Pfister & Vogel Tanning Company 
have elected John R. Olson as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
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FTC Charges Brown Fixes Prices 


Brown Shoe was given a month to 
answer federal charges of illegal 
trade practices, involving the 
company’s franchise agreements. 
Unofficially, the firm denied fix- 
ing retail prices and said its fran- 
chise program is legal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Brown 
Shoe Company of St. Louis has been 
charged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with two illegal trade prac- 
tices—requiring retailers to omit all 
competing shoes and fixing retail 
prices. Brown has until November 
22 to answer the complaint. Unoffi- 
cially, a company spokesman said the 
firm feels it has not violated the law. 

The FTC complaint identifies 
Brown as the world’s second largest 
manufacturer of shoes. The firm is 
credited with about 650 franchised 
customers in 47 states. It does busi- 
ness with 15,000 independent retail 
shoe stores, the FTC states. 

As the complaint was _ issued, 
Brown Shoe was awaiting a federal 
judge’s decision in the government’s 
anti-trust suit opposing the Brown- 
Kinney merger. 

The first count of the FTC com- 
plaint charges restraint of competi- 
tion through the use of illegal fran- 
chise agreements with independent 
shoe stores. 


“Special Treatment” Alleged 


The FTC says: 

“Most Brown franchise stores are 
family-type stores located in towns 
and smaller cities, and only one is 
appointed in each town or city. The 
contracts require that franchised 
customers restrict purchases to the 
Brown lines, and forbid them to buy, 
stock or resell competitive shoes. In 
return, Brown gives them special 
treatment not afforded its customers 
who do not enter into franchises.” 

The complaint states that Brown 
gives free signs, business forms, ac- 
counting assistance and lower-cost 
group insurance, plus special below- 
list prices on U. S. Rubber Company 
canvas and waterproof footwear. 

Any merchant violating his agree- 
ment by buying and stocking shoes 
made by Brown’s competitors is 
dropped from the program and loses 


these benefits, the FTC says. 

U. S. Rubber Company charges 
higher prices to dealers who have 
violated their agreements with 
Brown, the government alleges. 

The FTC says Brown’s competi- 
tors are thus deprived of a substan- 
tial share of the retail dealer mar- 
ket in many areas, and Brown’s 
dominant position is enhanced, tend- 
ing to create a monopoly. 

The second count of the complaint 
charges that Brown forces and re- 
quires its 15,000-plus independent 
retail shoe store customers to agree 
to maintain arbitrary, non-competi- 
tive resale prices. These fixed prices 
are enforced with coercion and 
threats, it is stated. 


Prices Are Published 


The complaint says Brown regu- 
larly supplies these retailers with 
price lists or catalog sheets contain- 
ing the consumer prices to be ob- 
served, and publishes such prices in 
full-page advertisements in nation- 
ally-circulated magazines. 

The following Brown trade names 
are listed by the FTC: 

Men’s shoes — Educator, Roblee, 
Style-Craft; Women’s shoes — Air 
Step, Glamour Debs, Paris Fashion; 
Children’s shoes — Buster Brown, 
Official Boy Scout, Official Girl 
Scout. 

Kinney and Regal brands are sold 
only through company-owned retail 
stores bearing those names. 

Brown also sells shoes to retail 
chains and mail-order houses for re- 
sale under private brand names, the 
FTC states. 

In reply, Hadley Griffin, secretary 
of the company, told BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER, “Our attorneys have not 
yet had a chance to complete their 
study of the complaint. However, 
the company feels that its franchise 
program is entirely legal and that it 
has been beneficial to the indepen- 
dent retailers who voluntarily oper- 
ate on the program. 

“The company’s branded lines are 
nationally advertised at suggested 
retail prices, designed to give retail- 
ers a sufficient markup over whole- 
sale prices to enable them to operate 
at a profit. The company does not fix 
retail prices.” 
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Model Salesman’s Contract Adopted: 


Berwald Named NSTA Head 


CHICAGO—Ben Berwald was 
elected president of the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Inc., at 
the 49th annual convention, which 
concluded here October 23. He suc- 
ceeds George H. Lawson. 

O. B. Heaton, who has served as 
second vice-president, was elected 
first vice-president. New to the slate 
of officers is Milton Lewinter, sec- 
ond vice-president. E. J. Trench 
continues as secretary and manag- 
ing director and Paul D. Cook as 
treasurer. 

Business on the agenda at the two- 
day meeting was concentrated on ac- 
tivities and services to strengthen 
and aid the role of the traveling shoe 
salesmen. A model contract was 
adopted by the board of directors 
and will be distributed to all affili- 
ated associations for use by mem- 
bers. Only two per cent of shoe 
salesmen queried in a poll have con- 
tracts with their firms, it was re- 
ported (see page 62). 

The directors recommended a ma- 
jor medical insurance plan and the 
convention approved the action. In- 
dividual action of each association 
on participation will follow. A spe- 
cial dividend in the form of assess- 
ment waivers was announced for 
members of the NSTA Benevolent 


Auxiliary. The Auxiliary provides a 
death benefit program. One assess- 
ment is to be allowed each member 
over 50 years of age, and two to 
each one under 50. 

The high cost of traveling cuts 
deeply into salesmen’s total earn- 
ings, President Lawson said in his 
annual report. Two meetings have 
been held with officers of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. Trench emphasized that NSTA 
maintains its official position of the 
past two years, that the National 
Shoe Fair should be moved to an 
earlier date. 

Progress is being made in negoti- 
ations to bring additional associa- 
tions into NSTA affiliation, Mr. 
Trench also stated. 

Regional shows were hailed as a 
beneficial and productive activity of 
the associations. Mr. Trench said the 
association took issue with a recent 
article in BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
on this subject. 

The regional reports from the 14 
affiliates indicated a trend toward 
emphasis on more educational pro- 
grams at the regional shows. These 
programs include fashion clinics, 
fashion shows, and programs on win- 
dow display and sales training. 





Retailers in Shoes Associated Are Optimistic About ’60 


CHICAGO — Optimism for the 
shoe retail business in the year ahead 
was unanimously expressed by re- 
tailers attending the three-day semi- 
annual principals’ meeting of Shoes 
Associated here. The only fear noted 
concerned the steel strike, still on 
when the meeting concluded October 
24. 

Harry E. Fontius, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Fontius Shoe Company, Den- 
ver, is president of the retailing 
group, which also conducted men’s, 
women’s and children’s buyers’ clin- 
ics during the National Shoe Fair. 

Three speakers addressed Shoes 
Associated. Thomas Plank of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, spoke 
on business conditions; Stan Stan- 
cliffe, Florsheim Shoe Company, ex- 
plained Florsheim stores’ planning 
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and merchandising methods, and 
Clark Leavitt, Leo Burnett Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, discussed 
motivation in purchasing of shoes. 

Major reasons why executives fail 
to manage more effectively were list- 
ed by Mrs. Dorothea B. Warren, New 
York, executive vice-president of 
Shoes Associated. She said, ‘‘People 
are the most costly commodity in our 
businesses today. Let’s make the 
most of them. 

“Executive manpower is becoming 
more of a problem daily and it is my 
opinion that we should cultivate and 
nurture the present executives 
around us, as the true executives of 
the future must be able to get a 
great deal more out of the people 
surrounding them than they are 
presently getting.” 


Liebson Heads NSRA; 


Sueceeds Nordstrom 


CHICAGO—Louis Liebson, vice- 
president and director of Edison 
Brothers Stores, Inc., St. Louis, has 
been elected president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association. He 
succeeds Lloyd W. Nordstrom, an 
executive of Nordstrom’s, Inc., Se- 
attle, who served two years. 

NSRA directors named Z. Albert 
Joseph, president of Joseph Salon 
Shoes, Chicago, as first vice-presi- 
dent, and re-elected David S. Hirsch- 


LOUIS LIEBSON 


ler, president of Hofheimer’s, Nor- 
folk, Va., for a 20th year as NSRA 
treasurer. 

The four regional vice-presidents 
are: Howard M. Preston of H. A. 
Preston Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Clovis Saunders, Sommer 
and Kaufmann, San Francisco, re- 
elected; Ralph Roussy, Packard- 
Rellin, Milwaukee, and William 
Scheft, H. Scheft Company, Boston. 
Edward J. McDonald continues as 
executive vice-president and Thelma 
C. Hennessey as secretary. 


Directors for 1960 were also 


named: 

Elected by NSRA membership to 
three-year terms—Irving D. Brown, 
Coward Shoe, New York; Sherman 
Hinkebein, Baynham Shoe Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Stanley E. King, King’s, 
Boise, Idaho; G. Andrew Smith, San 
Diego (Calif.) Shoe Co.; Steve J. 
Yeager, Steve’s Shoes, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Re-elected for three-year terms— 
Irving E. Grossmann, I. Miller, Los 
Angeles; Louis Liebson; C. C. Poplin, 
Poplin’s Central, Rome, Ga.; Ralph 
Roussy. 

Directors of NSRA paid tribute 
to Mr. Nordstrom on his retirement. 

Also honored for “service to the 
shoe industry” were Larry (E. H.) 
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Minor, partner in Edward H. Minor 
& Son, Ltd., Columbus, O., and Al- 
bert Wachenheim, Jr., president of 
Imperial Shoe Store, New Orleans. 


Stern Is Re-Elected 
President of NSMA 


CHICAGO— Joseph S. Stern, 
board chairman of United States 
Shoe Corporation, was re-elected 
last week as president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Directors of NSMA also re- 
elected Robert C. Erb, president of 


JOSEPH S. STERN 


Melville Shoe Corporation, as trea- 
surer. 

Merrill A. Watson remains execu- 
tive vice-president and Harold R. 
Giblin is secretary. Regional vice- 
presidents are: A. W. Berkowitz, 
Songo Shoe Mfg. Corp.; Jerome M. 
Kushins, Kushins, Ine.; Herbert 
Lape, Jr., The Julian & Kokenge 
Co.; Wallace J. McGrath, John E. 
Lucey Co.; R. A. Mills, Endicott 
Johnson Corp.; Henry Rand, Inter- 
national Shoe Co.; Louis H. Sal- 
vage, Louis H. Salvage Shoe Co.; 
William Sweasy, Red Wing Shoe 
Co.; Fred J. Weber, Weber Shoe 
Co., and Abe Weinman, Five Star 
Shoe Co., Ine. 

At the association’s annual meet- 
ing, the following were elected di- 
rectors for three-year terms: 

C. C. Andreasen, Holland-Racine 
Shoes, Inc.; Perey N. Burton, Crad- 
dock-Terry Shoe Corp.; Saul L. Katz, 
Hubbard Shoe Co.; S. L. Perling, 
Georgia Shoe Mfg. Co.; Warren J. 
Reardon, Daniel Green Co.; Herbert 
Schiff, Shoe Corp. of America; Monte 
Shoemaker, Brown Shoe Co.; Charles 
Slosberg, The Green Shoe Mfg. Co.; 
Harry Snayberger, Walkin Shoe Co.; 
McLeod Stephens, Johnson, Stephens & 
Shinkle Shoe Co.; Harold O. Toor, 
H. O. Toor Shoe Corp. 
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SWE Lists ‘Most Profitable Buys’: 


Women’s Open Shoes, Men’s Slipons Cited 


CHICAGO — The open shoe for 
women, white shoes and dressy slip- 
ons for men, and cool, summer shoes 
for children were stressed as top 
profit buys for the nation’s shoe 
retailers. The recommendations 
were made by a panel of shoe experts 
at a luncheon program presented by 
Shoe Women Executives, Inc., under 
auspices of the National Shoe Fair. 

The program was entitled “‘Invest- 
ments in Fashion—First and Second 
Quarters 1960.” Stock market and 
investment counseling terms were 
used in suggesting the best mer- 
chandising methods to make the 
most of investments in shoe stocks 
for the coming season. A reproduc- 
tion of a stock quotation board 
served as a background. 

Faie Joyce, SWE vice-president, 
listed recommendations summing up 
fashion trends, which included con- 
tinuing thin heels, with heavier 
types in order. 

She said, “Toes will continue 
pointed—but tapered, squared and 
oval shapes have their place.” The 
fact was stressed that although there 
is no dramatic news in lasts, color, 
silhouette and materials, the key 
word is diversity of stock. 

“Growth Stocks’ was the term 
applied to children’s shoes as pre- 
sented by Edward M. Fryk, vice- 
president, Parents’ Magazine. He 
pointed to a booming, growing mar- 
ket of over 64 million children under 
18 in 1960. He highlighted the cool, 
bright shoe, the summer shoe, as a 
fashion need for bonus presentation. 

“Stock Diversity in a Bull Mar- 
ket” as it applies to men’s shoes, was 
covered by Samuel Ferber, advertis- 
ing manager of Esquire. 

“All signs point to a bull market,” 
he said. “And to get the greatest 
returns from your fashion invest- 
ment we recommend a diversified 
portfolio, well balanced between in- 
vestment and growth stocks. The 
dressy slipon for steady income and 
profit, the white shoe for substan- 
tial short-term and spectacular long- 
term capital gains.” 

“Bare Market Opens Strong” by 
Nancy White, editor-in-chief of 


Harper’s Bazaar, pointed up the new 
opened-up shoe for day-time wear. 

“We believe in the bare shoe, the 
cutout shoe for day,” she said. “This 
is not the bared sandal for evening, 
but a real day shoe, ventilated at the 
toe, heel, along the sides, or in com- 
bination of all three. Cutout shoes 
can be preferred stocks for spring.” 

Lesley Pearson, advertising and 
promotion director of Dewees, Phila- 
delphia, covered the subject, “Pro- 
tecting Your Fashion Investments,” 
with a number of hints for retailers. 
These included the importance of 
imaginative advertising, suitable 
stocks, sales training of sales per- 
sonnel, good displays, and other mer- 
chandising features in addition to 
knowing when to buy and how to 
sell. 


Harry B. Johansen, 


Manufacturer, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—Harry B. Johansen, 
president of the Intercontinental 
Shoe Corporation, died here Octo- 
ber 15, a victim of cancer. He 
was 48. 

Funeral services were held in 
St. Louis and he was buried with 
full military honors at Arlington 
(Va.) National Cemetery. Mr. Jo- 
hansen was a colonel in the Air 
Force Reserve. 

Mr. Johansen was in the shoe 
industry most of his adult life. He 
was a director and executive vice- 
president of Johansen Brothers 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, until 
1953. His father, Harry G., is 
president of the firm. 

Early in 1959 Mr. Johansen 
formed Intercontinental Shoe and 
acquired the rights to make a 
molded vinyl shoe. The company’s 
factory is in Winchester, Tenn., 
and the headquarters is in Chatta- 
nooga. 

Besides his father, Mr. Johansen 
is survived by his widow, Janet M.; 
his mother, Solita R.; a daugh- 
ter by a previous marriage, Mrs. 
Alice Shepley, and two grandchil- 
dren. 
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NSRA Retailers Conference: 


Nordstrom Predicts Self-Service Gains 


CHICAGO — “Twenty-five years 
from now all women’s shoes except 
the very expensive will be sold on 
a serve-yourself basis.” This is 
one of 14 changes shoemen may 
see, according to Lloyd W. Nord- 
strom, executive of Nordstrom’s, 
Inc., Seattle. He spoke at the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association’s 
Retailers Conference. 

Attendance at this National Shoe 
Fair feature was nearly 700, more 
than double last year’s figure. 

Mr. Nordstrom also foresaw for 
the future shoes sold regularly in 
supermarkets. He reminded the 
assembly that women easily ad- 
justed to self-service grocery buy- 
ing—and now prefer it. In his 
“Trends, Problems and Answers” 
speech, he stressed other changes 
ahead, including more roadside 
stores; lower mark-ups, since self- 
service will reduce operating costs; 
higher commissions for salesmen, 
and 36-hour work weeks. Mr. Nord- 
strom reminded independent retail- 
ers to count their blessings—their 
advantages over chain stores—and 
make the most of each blessing. 

Later, Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, ad- 


vertising executive, showed slides 
of good versus bad headlines, copy 
and art work in ads and reminded 
retailers that the “only truly ex- 
pensive ad is the unread ad.” 

John J. McCarthy, noted expert 
on retail personnel training for 
General Electric Company, told 
shoe store owners and managers 
that they should constantly and 
consistently help develop employee 
ability within their ranks. Em- 
ployees should be given all the re- 
sponsibility and policy-making that 
they can handle, he said. 

Mr. McCarthy noted that pen- 
sions, social security and higher 
incomes add up to a tremendous 
amount of “discretionary spending 
power” just ahead. Retailers 
should go after this power and 
capture the shoe business’s share 
of discretionary dollars, he said. 

Poorly coached sales personnel 
should not be allowed to drive cus- 
tomers to Mr. Nordstrom’s pre- 
dicted self-service outlets, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy added. 

“The cost of your location is de- 
termined by traffic, but your final 
cost depends on what you do to 


have good showmanship and stop- 
ping power week after week and 
not just occasionally,” W. L. Stens- 
gaard, president of W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, 
told the session. He stressed the 
value of taking a calculated risk on 
a good new idea. 


Elaine Norwood, sales promotion 
director of Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corporation, delivered a lively talk 
and visual presentation of how 
shoe salespeople can be motivated 
to increase stock turnover. 

Because of the enthusiastic re- 
ception to educational retailer con- 
ferences, NSRA hopes to develop 
workshop sessions at the local 
level, sources indicated. 


Bernard Shapiro Becomes 
President of American Girl 


BOSTON — Bernard S. Shapiro 
has resigned as president of Ameri- 
can Juniors Shoe Company to be- 
come president of the American 
Girl Shoe Company. Succeeding him 
at American Juniors is Charles I. 
Shapiro. The action occurred at a 
directors’ meeting of the Consoli- 
dated National Shoe Corporation, 
parent firm, here. 

At the same meeting Milton M. 
Isenberg was elected president of 
the Continental Shoe Corporation, 
another division of Consolidated. 





Apparel Gains Seen as Cue for Shoe Industry 


CHICAGO—A long-range public 
relations campaign has transformed 
America’s buying habits in men’s 
and boys’ clothing, and the same 
thing could happen to the shoe in- 
dustry. This possibility was outlined 
to Independent Shoemen at their 
annual meeting here on the eve of 
the National Shoe Fair. 

The speaker was Dale O’Brien, 
president of a Chicago public rela- 
tions firm which is consultant to the 
American Institute of Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear. A continuing campaign 
launched by the Institute has in five 
years motivated U. S. men and boys 
to care more about their dress—and, 
consequently, to spend more on it— 
Mr. O’Brien said. 

He told the I. S. members, “Be 
bold enough to believe that in this 
expanding economy and explosive 
population, the market for shoes is 
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far from tapped.” And he reassured 
the independents: “The job of get- 
ting a better share of the consumer 
dollar, and increasing the business 
of independents, can in my judg- 
ment be achieved in the span of busi- 
ness years ahead of most of us.” 
Mr. O’Brien said this industry 
must abandon its complacency and 
old-fashioned thinking and organize 
to strike out for a specific goal— 
such as higher per-capita men’s shoe 
consumption. It is important to re- 
late footwear to the general ward- 
robe and even to the public interest. 
The annual meeting of I. S. also 
featured a panel discussion on the 
future of the independent. One par- 
ticipant, William A. Rossi, field edi- 
tor of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
saw no hope for an end of the overall 
decline of the independent. But he 
distinguished between the “slow- 


moving independent” who will die 
out for failure to keep pace, and a 
“new breed” who takes advantage 
of the natural assets of his indepen- 
dence. 

Most of the panel saw hope for 
the independent who applies proper 
merchandising and promotion tech- 
niques, offers the personal touch, and 
stresses good service. 

Another speaker at the annual 
session was William N. Scanlan, 
public relations director of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union. He told 
the group that the time and money 
shoe producers spend in opposing 
unions “would be better used in 
bringing into line all those manu- 
facturers whose continued use of un- 
skilled, underpaid labor is threaten- 
ing you with competitive death.” 

James Rick of Curtis-Stephens- 
Embry was re-elected president of 
Independent Shoemen. All other of- 
ficers also were re-elected. 
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HERE ARE THREE 
new mid-heel models 
from the red-hot H. C. 
Godman line. They're 
quality shoes that sell the 
year around at volume- 
producing popular prices. 
Your customers will go 
for these beautifully- 
tailored shoes in a big 
way ... and you'll go 
for the extra profits they 
produce. 


3 New Reasons Why 
You Keep On The 


- GO With Godman! 


PI Tes 


MAGS LCST 


See us at the Popular Price Shoe Show 


acP aks 


FAST, IN STOCK SERVICE for the entire line. Full 
range of sizes and widths. For a catalogue or a sales- 
man’s call, write or wire today to — 


Great Lines of Footwear 
odman company 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


646 Marbridge Building — 34th and Broadway 





5 compelling reasons why 


initial orders on 
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summer casuals 


are more than 


flouble last year's! 


From New England . . . from the Middle West .. . from the South . . . from the East and West Coasts, initial 
orders are pouring in on the new WELLCO FOAMTREAD Summer Casuals. Pouring in so quickly that orders on 
FOAMTREAD Casuals—men’s, women’s and children’s—are 102% above last year. Here’s why. 


1 Smerter-than-ever-styling. Designed on an 

all-new last, WELLCO FOAMTREAD Casuals for 
both women and men now feature the modified 
tapered toe your customers want. 


2 Slip-proof, ribbed-crepe outsoles. Featured 

on both men’s and women’s FOAMTREAD Casuals, 
they provide longer wear, more body, better fit and 
greater comfort than ever before. 


, 


ror sure 
ful styles to choose from. 
For the women ... dozens of bare-back wedge 
straws, elasticized closed-shank wedges and gay casu- 
als in a variety of fabrics and colors. 


More than 50 beauti- 





For the men... a host of smart new styles in straws 
and fabrics, as well as last season’s proved-successful 
numbers. 

For the children . . . summer sandals that are 
destined to equal the success of the famous WELLCO 
FOAMTREAD children’s slippers. 


Well-known WELLCO “extras”. As always 

every WELLCO product — slippers or casuals 
gives you the “extras” that insure repeat sales: 
washability, light weight, comfort, long wear, proper fit 
and reasonable price. 


5 National advertising. WELLCO backs up its 
retailers with powerful consumer ads, now sched- 


uled for ESQUIRE and HOLIDAY. 


Get in on this latest WELLCO triumph. Get in touch with your WELLCO salesman or write to Joe Stanelli, Vice 


President in Charge of Sales. 


WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION 


Waynesville, North Carolina 
In Canada, FOAMTREAD Casuals are made exclusively by Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


© 1959 Wellco Shoe Corporation 


U.S. and Foreign Pats. Other Pats. Pend. 





These bring the customers in. . . these arid 
dozens more just as exciting in the Viner 
collection this season! Who could resist 

them? The styling is persuasive, the 
construction reliable, the price enthusiastic. 
And Viner In-Stock service ships them in as fast 
as you can sell them, too! Try a few and see. 


Write today for latest In-Stock catalog 


VINER BROS., INC. Bangor, Maine Shoe Craftsmen Since 1905 


Picnic 


young and gay in every way 


IN-STOCK 
Retail $6.95-$9.95 
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New PARACRIL" OZO —the sole material that outwears all 
others 2 to |—has introduced a whole new concept of shoe-selling 
possibilities. 
Revolutiona ry new Consider e dress shoes that never need resoling e work shoes that 
‘- are unharmed by oils, gasoline, most chemicals— more abrasion- 
rubber sole mate rial resistant than ever before © sport shoes with extra thin soles that 
are close to weightless, yet wear as long as standard soles @ out- 
ian ' door shoes that wear as well on the roughest terrain as conven- 
offers new shoe selling tional soles on sidewalks e slippers and moccasins with soles that 
oh efene are long wearing, yet so thin they can be nearly as flexible as the 
possibilities foot itself. 

All of these intriguing possibilities and many more, are based on 
the use-proven fact that soles and heels of PARACRIL OZO are 
far tougher than any have been before. Find out more about 
PARACRIL OZO and the shoe-selling extras this extraordinary new 

material offers you. 





Division of United States Rubber Company Paley en 


Naugatuck Chemical US 


Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y. 
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DR. HERMAN M. WEISMAN, direc- 
tor of the second annual Institute of 
Technical and Industrial Communica- 
tions Seminar, held recently at Colo- 
rado State University, said: “The 
businessman who does not advertise 
is a gambler. Advertising takes the 
chance out of the selling effort. 
Through a carefully planned advertis- 
ing campaign a businessman can lead 
prospects through his doors instead 


of having to wait for them to happen 
in.” He put further emphasis on these 
features when he said: 


“The man who doesn’t advertise may 
know his business, but nobody else 
does. The consumer often doesn’t 
know what he wants until he is told 
about it. Do you know how your 
business comes in? ‘Of course,’ you 
may say, ‘I have a mighty good loca- 
tion and I maintain a very attractive 
It’s 
times people just walk into a store 
blindly. They happened to need your 


product and there it was. 


window display.’ true. Some- 


“Some retailers credit their business 
as deriving from giving customers 
good quality and good service. Satis- 
fied customers tell and sell a business 
to their friends. Since word-of-mouth 
advertising is among the finest, much 
good business comes in this way. 
still 
gambling. He’s gambling that enough 
passersby will be attracted by his 
window displays to enter his doors. 
Word-of-mouth boosting is desirable 
but it is no sure way to build sales. 


However, the businessman is 
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No businessman can ever tell how 
many of his customers boost him and 
how many listeners are going to re- 
spond. 

“Advertising has the power to tell a 
specific and powerful sales story and 
to repeat it again and again until its 
very familiarity creates prestige in the 
mind of the prospective customer.” 


* * * 


“A great portion of the success of our 
industry depends upon the service 
function of the shoe retailer,” says 
RICHARD D. HOFHEIMER, 
president of Hofheimer’s, Inc. of Nor- 
folk, Va. “All the efforts of the ma- 
terial suppliers, all the efforts of the 
designers and of the manufacturers 
are wasted . . . without the retailer. 
His is the ultimate role in the distrib- 
utive chain—from the animal’s back 


vice- 


to the consumer’s wardrobe. The bet- 
ter equipped the retailer is to do a 
job, the larger and stronger the in- 
dustry which he represents will be. 

“Retailing is not a simple thing. It 
calls for creativeness, for original 
thinking, for original planning. It 
calls for imagination and for the 
ability to see bright stores and attrac- 
tive aisles; to fit the proper mer- 
chandise into those surroundings and 
to promote it in a timely way, and 
to ever have a feeling for expanding 
horizons. It calls for cooperation be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer, be- 
tween the retailer and public; and for 
a coordination of selling and adver- 
It calls for promotion, for 
after we have acquired meritorious 


tising. 


merchandise, we must be able to extol 
its beauty and its usefulness. With- 
out imagination and without creative- 
ness, without promotion and without 
cooperation, you cannot have a suc- 
cessful retailer. And the more of 
these factors that a retailer has and 
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utilizes, the greater his success!” 


oe * a 


Single needle toes and a few new 
square toes are in the limelight in the 
Laurence Edgar Shoe Store in Miami 
Beach, Florida, according to MUR- 
RAY ROTHMAN. His forecast for the 
immediate future . . . “Single needle 
toes will continue. Beyond that... . 
uncertainty.” 

that the 
components of a successful shoe oper- 
They are and 


always will be: “Service and courtesy, 


He emphasizes necessary 


ation never change. 


attention to fit and good merchan- 
dise.” 
a tt ae 

“Both ends of University of Massa- 
chusetts sophomore tackle, JOHN La- 
FONTANA, stuck out like a big hot 
dog in a short roll at practice” was 
the recent AP report in an Amherst 
(Mass.) newspaper. It went 
say that the 225-pounder showed up 
bareheaded and barefoot because his 
size 13 shoes hurt his feet and his 
size 75% helmet hurt his head. Trainer 


on to 


Vic Keedy put in a rush order for 
size 1314 shoes and a size 734 helmet. 


ut * * 


HERBERT H. SCHIFF of the Shoe 
Corporation of America, Columbus, 
Ohio, says: “It is my belief that the 
distribution system of the shoe indus- 
try, as represented by the chain, the 
department store, the mail order house 
and the individual retailer, plus the 
jobbers line houses, 
serves the American 
well. Even some of the new develop- 


branded 
consumer very 


and 


ments in retailing, if you will examine 
them, are only off-shoots and elabora- 
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tions of some of the practices of the 
older establishments with a modern 
twist to increase traffic and to reduce 
the cost of selling. Moreover, some 
of the chains are experimenting with 
these new forms of shoe distribution. 
Our manufacturing facilities for all 
types of footwear are head and should- 
ers above those of any other country. 
“It behooves the chain store and the 
manufacturer to be interested in the 
needs of the customer if we are both 
to prosper and serve the public. This, 
after all, is our reason for being. Our 
basic problem is how we can best 
work together to meet some of the 
immediate and some of the long run 
problems; how best to serve the gen- 
eral public and build a greater and 
better industry. 
“No one is absolutely original, whether 
it be the buyer or the manufacturer. 
We all build on what went before. 
We all build on precedent; and only 
cooperation and working together in 
good faith between the producer and 
the distributor can open up all the 
latent possibilities in our industry. 
“Looking at our humble shoe busi- 
ness, we can say of it what Anthony 
said to Cleopatra: ‘It hath infinite 
variety that custom cannot stale nor 
age wither.’ In fact, we are improv- 
ing with age, and our potential is 
unlimited.” 

aa * ” 

. . then there is the trend toward 
casual living, to the point of care- 
There is also the trend to- 
ward better dressing. Both move the 
sexes, and are especially vivid among 
teenagers. The tide is now high... 
the tide of prosperity, of well-being. 
Historically, high income tends to sug- 
gest better dress. The automobile as a 
status symbol is perhaps passé now. 
That drain on total income may there- 
Hence, more con- 


lessness. 


fore be smaller. 
sumer funds may be made available 
——for better looking homes, for better 
dressed families. Grading up con- 


tinues in many fields.” (N.R.M.A.) 


* * * 


“An independent retailer can be the 
most productive shoe store in his 
town any time he pleases. He just 
makes a list of the things it will take 
to accomplish this . . . and then he 
does those things.” (Heydays) 
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Profile.... 


by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





HERBERT LEVY 


come alive so easily. You would think he had been born to it. 

But Herbert Levy, buyer and manager of The Smart Shop Shoe 
Salon in Houston, Texas, quickly dispels that notion. He had ideas about 
his future and they certainly did not include shoe retailing. Then again, 
back in the halcyon days before Pearl Harbor, he didn’t plan on working 
for Uncle Sam either. But man’s destiny brooks no questioning! 

Herbert Levy was born in Houston in 1923 and attended the local 
schools. During summer vacations, he worked in his father’s plant . . . no, 
not shoe manufacturing. They made oil drums. He was interested in art 
and medicine. Finally decided on art; and studied at Feather and Feather, 
a college accredited school in Houston. 

In December 1941, right after Pearl Harbor, he enlisted in the Air 
Corps. He soon qualified as navigator and flew out of England. On his 
25th mission, his plane was shot down over Germany. He was one of three 
survivors picked up by the Germans and imprisoned at Stalag Luft III for 
He was liberated in May of 1945 and sent home to 


H has such a deft technique. He makes retailing and merchandising 


thirteen months. 
Houston. 

Three days later, he set out for Lindenwood College in St. Charles, 
Missouri. This mission had nothing to do with the Air Corps. He was on his 
way to get his fiancee, Barbara Wexner. Their long-range marriage plans, 
made back in 1940 when Herb was about 17 and Barbara no more than 14, 
were going to come true at last. They were married in July, 1945. 

That was the first step along the way to shoe retailing, although he 
didn’t know it at the time. Stationed at Ellington Field, near Houston, Herb 
had quite a lot of spare time on his hands. At the suggestion of his father- 
in-law, Henry Wexner, he visited the shop. It was then called The Fashion 

. . now Neiman’s. (Wexner Bros. leased the shoe department at The 
Fashion from ’39 to 49.) Henry Wexner found things for Herb to do in 
the office. That’s where he started and, as he looks back upon it now, he 
feels sure it was the best place to start, and to learn. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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A new style in the evolving comfort and flexibility theme is this 
informal cocktail casual. The nutmeg brown soft brushed leather 
shell is fully glove lined and includes cushion innersoles. Con- 
tributing to the softness and flexibility and a style note as well are 
the imported belting-leather soles with very flat heels of scalloped 
sole leather. Visual interest is focused on the high squared Con- 
tinental tongue made more prominent by the heavily accentuated 


rounded strap. The very close edges are “raw” providing a textured 
surface in keeping with the brushed leather of the upper: Danvers. 





Let’s Take Another Look 


by ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


Unlined spectator on stacked heel. 
Sandler of Boston. 


Important trends shown here include unlined 
spectator on stacked heel, two-texture pump, 


two types of flats, draped mule. 


Two-texture, unlined stepin, with liz- 
ard tip. Geller. 


High heel mule, very open toe, draped 
vamp. Metropolitan. 


Needle toe flat with side opening, 
stacked heel. Fortunet. 


Square. toe, three-eyelet, two-tone 
sports oxford. Moxees. 





at Spring .... 


Trends illustrated here: pastel multicolor over- 


lays, patent and mesh slings, square toe wall 


last, oval toe pump on two-color heel. 


HE rush of the Chicago Show is over and you 

have a chance to sort out your ideas about spring 

style trends. You have plenty of decisions to make 
about lasts, heels, patterns and colors. 

What proportion of your stock will be in needles, 
double needles, ovals, squared-off tips, real squares in 
sports and casuals? How strong will your inventory be 
in high, slim heels, in stacked heels from 17/8 to 19/8? 
What do you plan in Queen Anne types and in wedges? 

And how about opened-up patterns? How will you 
balance these slings, halters, sandals and mules against 
the closed spectator pumps you must not fail to include? 

Will you buy as many black patent leathers this year 
or will you have a little more Bone? Will you have more 
white than usual? How strong will you be in the beige- 
to-brown family? What depth do you plan in the 
whitened pastels? 


Nylon straw mesh sling, elesticized 
topline, clipon bow. Fashion-Bilt. 


Black patent pump on new square 
toe wall last. DeLiso Debs. 


Oval toe pump, white grain, black 
__ stitching, black and white heel. Bally. 


Needle toe patent sling, elasticized 
ring for fit. Liparé. 


Pastel multicolor overlays on white 
luster, glass heel pump. Kimel. 





SLIPONS WITH IMPOR- 
TANT FEATURES 
Photo at extreme right 
(ltor) 

Dress-Ups .by Alexis; 
Show-Offs by Ed White 
Junior; Billiken’s Vanilla 
Ice; Step Master; Show- 
Offs; Lazybones; Miss 


Sandler. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHOICE 
(ltor) 

International's Weather- 
bird; Edwards; Jumping 
Jacks; E. Js School 
Chum; Kreider’s Foot- 
Traits; Genesco’s Story- 


book. 


STRAPS WITH A 

TWIST 

Photo at extreme right 
(ltor) 

Edwards’ T-strap; Beau- 
Ties by Rockingham; & 
Dress-Ups by Alexis; Pied yx 
Piper’s loop tie; Genes- 


co’s Friendly T. 


NOVELTY AFOOT 
(ltor) 

Chambord’s perfed ox- 
ford; Dr. Posner’s nylon 
saddle; Five Star’s Port- 
hole; Kali-sten-iks’ monk 
strap; Red Goose’s light 
tie; Jumping Jacks’ 
ghillie. 
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Spring is a time of release 
from winter’s cold. It is a new 
season, full of promise and 
anticipation. And if children 
need a tonic in the spring. . . 
nothing does it like a pair of 
new shoes. 

Retailers will find many 
salient talking points in the 
new shoes . . . the wide variety 
of patterns, colors, leathers, de- 
tailing. If the merchant is en- 
thusiastic, if he promotes the 
new shoes aggressively and con- 
sistently . . . the spring season 
should be a good one, volume- 
wise and dollar-wise. 

Youngsters are well aware of 
style. No detail escapes them; 
and if they like what they see, 





For Spring Fever... 


Children are well aware of style. If they like what they see, they 


can put the new season and the new shoes across with a bang. 
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they can generate enough ex- 
citement to put the new season 
and the new shoes across with 
a bang. 

Each group illustrated here 
has distinctive selling features 
... light weight, soft construc- 
tion, tapered foreparts, colors 
and combinations of colors. 
Straps have a new twist. There 
are ghillie lacings and porthole 
eyelet closures . . . spectators 
and perfed oxfords for all ages. 

In boys’ shoes, the look is 
“Modified American Continen- 
tal.” Here, too, lightweight con- 
structions are important. Styles 
include stitch and turn, side 
swirls, pillow stitching, slip-ons 
and moccasin front oxfords. 
Black is still the important 
color but seems to be moving 
over a bit to allow more room 
for some of the lighter shades 
of brown. 





QUARTET IN PATENT (l tor) 
E. J.’s swivel strap with bright 
ornamentation; Poll Parrot— 
rhinestones on bow; Robin 
Hood’s shaped heel and faille 
bow; Trimfoot’s dressmaker 
touch of white at the throat. 


by 
ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 


Perennial Signs of Spring 
.-- Patents. Buckles. Bows 


With style a dominant factor in children’s shoes, manufacturers 
are putting more emphasis on lasts, patterns, colors and materials. 


MALE QUINTET (1 to r) 
Jumping Jacks ‘‘Hush 
Puppy” type;  Gerberich- 
Payne’s slipon in Loden 
green with black trim; 
Kreider’s Boy Ranger—panel 
inset, pillow stitching; Huth 
James Yea-Team in stitch 
and turn; William brooks’ 
monk strap. 





QUINTET ON QUI VIVE 
(ltor) 
Flexees by Simplex—swivel 
strap, gunmetal patent trim. 
Edwards’ pump with or with- 
out detachable bow. Phyllis’ 
step-in with braid tab on 
vamp. Stride-Rite’s Staccato 
—instep strap, perfs and 
white underlay. Blue Bonnet 
with black pearl button trim. 


Manufacturers of children’s shoes are aware that style 
has become a dominant factor in their lines. It is true 
that most of them expect to do the major portion of their 
business on what are now considered the basic shoes. 
At the same time, however, they realize that they must 


have fresher interpretations . . . more emphasis on lasts, 


patterns, colors and materials. They must come up with 
styles that are acceptable to both youngsters and parents. 


In boys’ shoes—step-ins of the casual type, single and 
double swirls with pillow stitching and on tapered lasts— 


VARIATIONS IN BALS 
(ltor) 

Foot-Traits’ red and black 
bal; Child-Lije’s red and 
black; Ephrata’s smooth bal 
with white piping; Eby’s 
Fleet-Air bal with buckle; 
Julius Altschul’s square eye- 
let, square perf bal; Judy 
’n’ Jerry’s two-eyelet brushed 
leather. 


are expected to continue in importance. Black, 
will carry through into spring. 


some 
brown, dirty buck .. . 

As for the girls’ shoe picture, black patent is the peren- 
nial spring favorite. Practically every line has one or 
several styles in patent. Heels may vary in height and 
contour. There are buckles and bows; trimmed and un- 
trimmed slipons; straps—swivel and instep, some T. Bals 
are slated for continued popularity. In addition to black 
patent, there is a good deal of emphasis on white, Vanilla 
Ice, bone, beige and soft colors. 








Sierra 


Calf @ 


sweeps to new fashion heights Behold sierra Calf by Gallun 
... a bold new tannage, fresh as brisk mountain air, supple as frail pine shoots, in- 
domitable as mountainside perennials. Soft as only fine Calf leather can be, Sierra 
Calf brings you a true boarded appearance . . . and a sure path to peak shoe sales. 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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GALLUS 
LEXTHERS 
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Salute to American Design 


Harry R. Snyder designs... 


® NEW AND unusual interpretations of styles for 
men and children, as well as women, show this de- 
signer's scope. Sweeping lines, extending from vamp 
to quarter, give a slender look without detractin 
from proper ft. The child's three-eyelet tie, illustrated, 
is an example of this kind of treatment. An example 
of originality in designs for men is this buckle strap 
with arrested center seam. Both closed and very open 
silhouettes are part of this designer's thinking on 
women's spring and summer styles. The spectator 
pump shows an unusual use of asymmetric lines. 
Special attention is given to designing for the very 
young girl whase style-thinking has gone beyond a 
child's shoe. 
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® Left, above: child's three-eyelet tie, with long 
sweeping lines, ribbed sole. Left, below: man's 
buckle strap with unusual arrested center seam. 
Right, top: very open patent sandal with pretty 
feminine bow. Middle: young girl's one-eyelet 
tie, on flat heel rubber sole. Bottom: interesting 
spectator with asymmetric tip and foxing, on 
stacked leather heel. 





LIKE CooL, MAN! 
REAL CooL~- 


In beatnik* jargon . . . or according to Webster . . . COOL is the 
word for WELLCO’s 1960 range of leisure footwear. 


No wonder that average initial orders are running double what they 

were last year. Some retailers have placed orders that are triple their 

last year’s commitments. WELLCO’s retailers recognize a good thing 

when they see it. When the hot weather rolls around again they’ll be 

ready to meet the ever-growing demand for these casuals. 

pe, ee 


4 
BSS 


DIG THESE SUMMER @ASUALS, DADDY- ! 


Vi Veo1i fete) 


POGMUFSAeIS 


for “The Walk That Relaxes 


faquixce 


HOLIDAY 


2 Se 


Yai 
s = 
MORE THAN 50 STYLES TO SELECT FROM 


in bent ve WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION 


talk: COOL—the 

very best; out : ° 

of this world; Waynesville, North Carolina 
the greatest 
In Canada, FOAMTREAD casuals are made exclusively by Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


© Wellco Shoe Corporation 1959 U.S. and Foreign Pats. Other Pats. Pend. 
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Elaborate Salon in Lima,Ohio 


The “Mr. Charles” shoe salon is aimed at an untouched wealthy local market. 


View of the Mr. Charles salon from the entrance. Carpet- 
ing is gold wool. Furniture is antique pearl and rose 


THE most elaborate shoe salon between New York 
and Chicago was opened recently in the midwestern 
city of Lima, Ohio. The leading citizens of Lima 
have always done their shopping in New York or 
Chicago, but Charles F. Duling, a food broker of 
Huntington, West Virginia, with relatives in the shoe 


A fourteen-foot mural decorates one wall. Right, the 
teenage section with coffee cart and silver service. The 
coffee service is for adults and the coke bar under the 
painting is for the teenagers. 
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beige, with leather covered seats. Teenage section is in 
the rear and is shown in the photograph directly below. 


business, felt that the city would welcome a high 
fashion shoe store. ; 

A survey indicated that the city was wide open for 
fashion and quality merchandise. Lima has a popu- 
lation of only 55,000 but services a ten-county area 
of 350,000. Standard Oil of Ohio, with its huge 
refinery, recently added a twenty million dollar petro- 
chemical plant and is currently building an equally 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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Report on the Russian Shoe Industry: 


The “Plan”’—Bottlenec 




















Russian consumers take what they can get. The shoe stretcher 
is one of the most active devices in Russian shoe stores. 


HE French shoe size system is 
used in Russia. There is usual- 
ly a limited selection of sizes 
Sizes 12 or 13 in 
men’s, or 9144 up in women’s are 
rarely found. 
sizes (five or below), also difficult to 
buy, women will buy growing girls’ 


in shoe stores. 


In women’s smaller 


styles. In fact, women are considered 
lucky if they have a small foot, be- 
cause prices for growing girls’ shoes 
appreciably below those 
women’s shoes—even though the shoes 


are for 
may be almost identical in style, ma- 
terials, construction and quality. Many 
women deliberately buy the growing 
girls’ shoes because of this price dif- 
ference. (Note: the lower prices for 
juvenile shoes are a government con- 
cession made on prices for all juvenile 
goods, and are unrelated to the actual 
cost or value of the product.) 

Half sizes are not available in all 
shoes. 

Most shoes are sold in only one 


a4 


width—though shoe industry officials 
say that shoes are now available in 
three widths. A few shoes, yes, but 
not for the majority. Shoe industry 
officials told me that soon shoes would 
be available in “six or seven widths.” 
The catch to the statement is how 
soon “soon” will be when they’ve not 
yet made their shoes commonly avail- 
able in two or three widths. 


Broken Sizes 


However, the biggest size problem 
in Russian shoe stores is broken size 
runs. This means that fitting is fre- 
quently a catch-as-catch-can process. 
Shoes sell so rapidly in the stores— 
and the size fill-in procedure is so 
hopelessly slow—that getting the de- 
sired style in the required size is a 
case of luck for the customer. 

Unlike in the U. S., the stores can’t 
quickly (or every week, say) order 
size fill-ins and get immediate de- 
livery. This also applies to good-sell- 


ing styles, as we'll explain in more 
detail later. The original order put 
in by the store at the start of the 
season—that is, the number of styles 
and sizes—is what he must operate 
with throughout the season. That’s 
the store’s quota, and it gets no more 
or no less, regardless of what’s selling 
or what isn’t. 

Russian consumers and shoe stores 
make a mutual adjustment to this. 
They resignedly make the best of 
what they’ve got. If the desired style 
isn’t available in the needed size, the 
customer either takes a second or 
third choice in style to get the size, 
or accepts the wrong size shoe in the 
wanted style. The shoe-stretcher is 
one of the most active devices in Rus- 
sian shoe stores. 

How about returns of shoes to the 
stores? I was told by almost every 
shoe store manager I| talked with that 
returns (because of wrong fit or dis- 
comfort) were inconsequential. This 
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is understandable. The customer is 
glad to have his pair of shoes, and a 
minor thing like wrong fit and con- 
sequent discomfort is almost expected 
—and is no important cause for re- 
turn of the shoes. 


Shoe Quality 

But returns on the basis of per- 
formance of the shoe—that is, be- 
cause something has gone wrong with 
the shoe—are more frequent (though 
less frequent today than in years past, 
because Russian shoe quality is im- 
proving). I could get no figures on 
average percentage of returns, as the 
answer usually given was “inconse- 
quential.”” However, where a customer 
complaint is justified, the store will 
usually make good with a new pair 
or a refund. 

How about foot troubles in Russia? 
The Russian people have just as many 
foot ills as can be found in any other 
shoe-wearing country—and perhaps a 
It isn’t uncommon to see 
girl store clerks behind counters in 
stocking feet, shoes off. Or, as in 
America or elsewhere, women remov- 
ing their shoes and placing them under 
the seat in a movie house. 

The Russian foot—usually short, 
squat, chunky and wide—is more sub- 
ject to shoes which don’t fit correctly 
because of the shoe-size problem. 
Also, Russian people are on their feet 
for much longer periods—walking or 
standing on jobs. Under these cir- 
cumstances the feet can tire and ache, 
as would feet anywhere else. Further, 
Russian feet are not uncommonly 
afflicted with corns and calluses, and 
visible distortions such as bunions. 

On the other hand, high heels aren’t 
commonly worn in Russia, so feet are 
subjected to less strain from this 
Further, the Russians have 

more muscular feet than 


few more. 


source. 
stronger, 
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ours because of the greater amount 
of foot exercise from childhood on- 
ward. Lastly, the average Russian 
complains less about foot ills than the 
average American. This is perhaps 
universal. People accustomed to lives 
of continual, hard physical labor are 
less apt to complain about “minor” 
physical ills. 

In one shoe store, I watched a mid- 
dle-aged woman trying on shoes. Her 
feet had large bunions, and the feet 
were very much pronated and obvi- 
ously weak-arched. When she stood 
up to walk, the gait was labored, typi- 
cal of one with aching feet. I asked 
her, through my interpreter, if her 
feet hurt. 

She nodded, then smiled a little 
and said, “But all our troubles should 
be so small. ” 


Shoe Store Salespeople 


As we said earlier, practically all 
salespeople in shoe stores are girls or 
women, though the store manager is 
usually a man. This is the same as 
in many European countries. 

There are probably over 20,000 
trained shoe salespeople in Russia. 
This is estimated on an average of 
six salespeople per store, multiplied 
by 1500 shoe stores plus the depart- 
ment stores. Possibly the figure could 
be a bit higher. (Note: by contrast, 
the U. S. has well over 100,000 retail 
shoe salespeople. However, it must 
be realized that a seller of shoes isn’t 
always synonymous with a trained 
shoe salesperson.) 

Russia’s training program for re- 
tail shoe salespeople is better than 
ours. As is well known, we have no 
“formal” or industry-sponsored train- 
ing program, whereas Russia does. 
This doesn’t mean, however, that the 
end results are better in Russia, as 
we'll see in a moment. 


by WILLIAM A. ROSSI 


of Russian Shoemaking 


The State Planning Commission makes a master plan each year for every 
industry and product from airplanes and hydroelectric dams to shoelaces. 


First, to qualify for the job as a 
retail salesperson in a shoe store, the 
applicant (more often young people 
are government-assigned to careers or 
occupations, rather than having a free 
choice) must have two years of high 
school education or its equivalent. 

Then the applicant is sent to a 
“technical institute” or “shoe school” 
for a year. This is a special school 
for the training of retail shoe sales- 
people. Here they study shoe con- 
structions, shoe materials, fitting, how 
to handle customers, economics, com- 
merce and business, and other spe- 
cial subjects such as “political econ- 
omy.” 
tute in Russia includes some “politi- 


(Any kind of school or insti- 


cal” courses—even if you’re learning 
to be a carpenter or electrician or shoe 
salesman. The conduct of every oc- 
cupation must be attuned to the 
Party-line approach to the job.) 

At the end of the year the trainees 
graduate from the Institute and are 
assigned to jobs in shoe stores. There’s 
a book of rules and regulations which 
the salespeople are supposed to follow. 


On the Shelf 


Now, with the training program 
plus the book of rules, what happens 
when the individual goes to work in 
the store? A good share of the train- 
ing and the rules is put away on the 
shelf. The wedding between theory 
and reality never manages to come 
off. For example, the practice of shoe 
fitting, as taught in the school, is 
seldom applied. Or again, the book 
says that the salesperson should de- 
scribe and explain the materials of the 
shoe to the customer; or that the cus- 
tomer is supposed to get a sort of 
personalized treatment as is common 
in the U. S. 

But these never have a chance to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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To make your advertising sell more 
where and when more is sold 








December 15, 1959 


issue of 


Recorder 


NATIONAL voice or THE TRADE 


featuring 


Part One 


FEATURE SHOES 


Part Two 


BRAND NAMES GUIDE 
and TRADE MARK 
DIRECTORY 


Part one of this issue deals with an analysis of feature and 
orthopedic shoe merchandising, fitting, foot comfort, appli- 
ances and service. This issue will be the most comprehensive 
coverage of this very important part of shoe business ever to 
appear in print. 

Part two, Brand Names Guide, will be the Second Annual 
Edition of this valuable year ‘round buyers reference. 


FINAL CLOSING DATE NOVEMBER 25 
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Boston Dealers Re-order 
In Spite of Weather 


MID-OCTOBER found most Bos- 
ton shoe retailers still fighting the 
weather. 

Hampered during the early fall 
by extreme heat and later by cold 
rains, many were inclined to believe 
that November 1 would find them 
with figures no better than last year. 

Nevertheless, re-orders have been 
placed on at least some of the bet- 
ter selling styles and some early 
spring buying has been done by the 
larger retail units. 

Retailers carrying middle of the 
road styles are switching a portion 
of these advance orders from closed 
toe pumps to more opened up pat- 
terns. They feel that the time is 
ripe for a change; that women, some 
of them at least, are beginning to 
tire of seeing nothing but pumps in 
store windows and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

While they expect to do from 80 
to 90 per cent of their early spring 
business in pumps, they believe that 
extra pairage may be had if 10 to 
20 per cent of their spring stock is 
in slings, open toes and even, per- 
haps, in more highly skeletonized 
versions. They look also for a revival 
of platform types and wedge heels. 

Be that as it may, pumps con- 
tinue to come in for heavy promo- 
tion in the days which lie ahead. 
Crawford Hollidge, one of the few 
high-grade women’s specialty stores 
left on Tremont Street, recently of- 
fered two. One was in black suede 
ornamented with cut steel beading 
at the throat. The other could be 
had in black suede with bronze 
throat ornament or in blue suede 
with a blue lustre ornament. 

Throat ornamented pumps were 
also pushed by the Miss Antell shop 
at Zero Newbury Street in the Back 
Bay section of the city. One was in 
black kid with bow; the second 
came in a variety of colors—black, 
blonde, green, maple and blue. 

Also in the Back Bay, the Bonwit 
Teller shoe department showed a 
high heel tailored pump in baby 
lizard, available in black, brown or 
gray and farther out, in the Chest- 
nut Hill shopping center, Franklin 
Simon offered a somewhat similar 
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pump in alligator-lizard, in russet 
brown only. 

Pumps of unlined suede carrying 
collars of smooth calf leather were 
reported “doing well” at the Jordan 
Marsh department store. Colors were 
black, brown, green and gray. 


Chicago Retailing 
Hits Stride for Fall 


CHICAGO fall retail shoe busi- 
ness has been slow getting under 
way, but has finally hit its stride. 
First consumer purchases lagged in 
September due to excessive heat. 
But sales began to accelerate in late 
September and continued to do so 
through October. Sales of dressy 
types, men’s heavier shoes, and chil- 
dren’s dress as well as basic shoes 
now account for most of the busi- 
ness. Most retailers hope to at least 
equal September and October fig- 
ures of last year, and some will go 
ahead. 

However, the steel strike cannot 
be ignored, especially in this part of 
the country. Business is off in shoe 
stores in Gary, East and South Chi- 
cago, Whiting and other industrial 
sections. The pinch shows up espe- 
cially in popular price family shoe 
stores, in children’s shoes, and in 
men’s shoes, especially work and 
service variety. The extended layoff 


can easily mean practically an en- 
tire pair of work shoes. 

Otherwise, business is holding up 
well. Women’s casuals, sports types, 
and soft flexible shoes have done 
better than women’s novelty dress 
shoes. Women’s basic and dressy 
pumps, however have held up well. 
The persistent demand for black 
calf over suede has presented a 
problem in deliveries and invento- 
ries. There has been a slight swing 
to suede, but each year it comes 
later. Casuals have carried over 
well, and been especially active in 
reptile types and adaptations. Re- 
tailers report that its in the casuals, 
sports types, teenage flats, and 
Queen Anne shoes that they have 
picked up most of their plus busi- 
ness. 

The needle points still continue in 
favor, and most retailers have 
found very little acceptance of the 
oval. They see an interest in opened 
toes, with sandals showing good ac- 
tivity. This trend is expected to ac- 
celerate by spring. 


Pairage Good, Profits 
Fair in St. Louis 
ST. LOUIS shoe stores continue 
to chalk up one good day after an- 
other. Increases are based on pair- 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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age sales, however, and do not al- 
ways mean increased profits. 

The number of pairs of boots sold 
to women and misses varies widely 
from store to store. Low cut cuffed 
oxfords which give the boot look 
have moved steadily since early fall, 
but ankle-high versions are erratic. 
They are doing a good job for de- 
partment stores and for some shoe 
shops. Reports come from many 
suburban stores, however, that boots 
are over-rated. High school girls, 
dealers say, find that bulky sox look 
“corny” with the ankle boots. 
Knee-hi sox look better; leotards 
look best. With St. Louis weather 
not yet cold enough for leotards, 
ankle boot sales are standing almost 
still for many shoemen. 

Women’s buying concentrated on 
casuals all during October. Pre- 
ferred types include brown grained 
leather slipons on 8/8 wedges; black 
brushed pig two eyelets ties with 
tapered toe and tear drop heel; and 
black, gray and camel colored 
peaked-tongue strollers on 6/8 and 
8/8 shaped stacked heels. 

Anniversary sales and storewide 
“bargain days” moved sizeable 
stocks of women’s fall and winter 
pairs. Reductions were mostly 15 
per cent. Good selling dressy styles 
were plain reptile pumps on all 
heels; black suede pointed toe pumps 
with peau de soie draped vamp 
trims; black calf 23/8 pumps with 
self bow; and brown calf mid-heel 
pumps, tapered toe and gold-toned 
puritan trims. 

The “clinging vine” elasticized 
topline pump is a volume item in 
black and/or gray suede. Thin-footed 
women have bought one pair, loved 
it, come back for a second in an- 
other color. 

William Paxson, representing Pan- 
dora’s, spent two days at Famous- 
Barr helping St. Louis women ‘“de- 
sign their own Pandora’s.” “If 
you’ve ever fancied yourself a de- 
signer ...” the ads said, come in, 
confer with Mr. Paxson, choose your 
own design, leather, and colors for 
special order pairs. The promotion 
was reported highly successful. 

Black nylon velvet saddles with 
white welt and trim still lead for 
children’s dealers. If the small girl’s 
first school pair was a strap shoe, 
second purchase is invariably the 
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nylon oxford, dealers say. Much 
storm wear moved special at 10 per 
cent savings for the pre-storm 
period. 

Men’s business is, listed as satis- 
factory—but not much more. The 
opening of St. Louis’ social season 
sold a few extra pairs of black 
dressy ties, buyers say. Men are “re- 
placing their shoes in their ward- 
robes, but not adding to their ward- 
robes.” 

In a special “Hunter’s Guide” sec- 
tion to the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, Sears Roebuck stores took a 
double-page spread to promote sev- 
eral grades of hunting boots. The 
same newspaper section advertised 
Péter’s nine-inch insulated boots on 
woodsman’s last at $24.99 at Fa- 
mous-Barr. Sport and hunting boots 
are at peak volume at present, with 
nearly a million hunters expected to 
turn out in Missouri and [Ilinois. 


Heat, Steel Strike, Slow 
Fall Selling at Baltimore 


IN THE Baltimore area the fall 
period has suffered from two ad- 
verse factors: (1) the unusually in- 
tensive heat which has kept shop- 
pers away from the stores in order 
to avoid the sheer physical discom- 
fort of traveling about in such tor- 
rid weather; (2) the steel strike 
with its 23,000 unemployed from 
the local Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion involving a payroll of $3,500,- 
000. For these reasons purchases of 
the fall and winter lines have not 
been too good. 

These below average retail busi- 
ness conditions could not possibly 
have shown up because of lack of 
promotional activity. Most of the 
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retailers have advertised as usual, 
especially in specialty and popular- 
priced shoes. 

As to the styles that are selling: 
Ir women’s shoes, the Deldi suedes 
ir. all colors, especially if such colors 
can be matched with their hand- 
bags. Green, royal blue, browntone, 
have been favored colors. One of the 
most popular styles in years has 
been an Italian flat, coming in black 
and green calfskin and selling at $5. 
Another popular woman’s shoe has 
been the 18/8 pump, in black, brown 
and navy. This runs in price from 
$16.95 up. The 14/8 cha-cha heels 
have also found quite a market. 

In men’s shoes, hand-sewn loafers, 
priced at $7.95 to $12.95, have sold 
well. These are equally popular in 
blacks and browns. One of the more 
popular styles has been the slipon. 
Brown accented with black, B and B, 
is making something of a hit. Price 
resistance, if any, is more evident 
in the lower brackets. 

In the closed-up women’s shoes, 
black has predominated with brown 
as a runner-up. There has also been 
a good demand for the 3-eyelet Sara- 
togas in casuals. In the teenagers’ 
category, loafers have increased in 
demand. 


Miami Picks Black 
Leather for Fall 


BROWN, which was to have been 
the big promotion in color for the 
fall season, has been getting the run- 
around on the Miami shoe scene. 
Black leather continued to lead the 
shoe parade in practically all of the 
stores. 

In casual and walking shoes, a 
department store was selling deer 
skin, two eyelet ties with 9/8 
wedges. Leather and _ simulated 
leather stacked heels were big in all 
price ranges. In open shoes, the con- 
ventional sling pump, both orna- 
mented and plain, with 18/8 heels 
was drawing considerable interest. 

There has been a return to spec- 
tator types with medallions, perfs 
and tips. Softie construction also has 
a great importance in selling. Boots 
have slowed down. Thete has been 
considerable interest in greens and 
the violet to lilac colors in promo- 
tional shades, but the basic bests 
are still black, brown, red and navy. 

Another department store buyer 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Baker Reporting 
from Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 

Under the Keogh-Simpson bill, 
self-employed persons could defer 
until age 70 the federal income 
taxes on as much as 10 per cent of 
their income, provided these funds 
are placed in a special retirement 
fund. 

Persons past 50 would receive a 
greater advantage, so that sufficient 
retirement income could be built up 
in a relatively short time. The 
amount on which taxes could be de- 
ferred cannot exceed $2,500 a year, 
except for those over 50. 

* 

Less leather, less wearability? 
Less repairability ? Have both wear- 
ability and repairability declined as 
the use of nonleather materials in 
shoes has increased? 

These questions are now being 
raised at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which is conducting an in- 
vestigation of what it calls “shoe 
marketing practices.” The FTC 
wants to know if the increasing use 
of some nonleather materials, par- 
ticularly of cellulose fiber products, 
has adversely affected the durabil- 
ity of shoes. 

The investigation is partly an 
outgrowth of charges against shoe 
manufacturers (“there’s too much 
paper in shoes”) raised by Wilbur 
Gardner, Medford (Oregon) cobbler, 
and by Rep. Charles O. Porter (Ore- 
gon Democrat), the leading con- 
gressional spokesman for a na- 
tional shoe labeling law. 

At the present time, the FTC is 
still shifting and assaying reports 
of alleged misrepresentation in 
shoe marketing that have been coi- 
lected in the field by government 
investigators. 

A final written report, based on 
what the FTC investigators learned, 
is still many weeks away. There has 
been no decision within the FTC, 
either at the staff level or by the 
five commissioners themselves, about 
whether or not shoe manufacturers 
will be called upon to label shoes 
indicating the presence of cellulose 
products. 

Should the FTC decide that shoe 
wearability and repairability have 
declined in direct proportion to the 
rise in the use of nonleather mate- 
rials (especially of paper products), 
we may then see the FTC commis- 
sioners propose compulsory labeling 
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of shoes with respect to the presence 
of cellulose fiber products. 

The FTC would not need a new 
federal law to enforce such a re- 
quirement. The Commission already 
is authorized to take action against 
businessmen who attempt to de- 
ceive the buying public or to mis- 
represent the products they sell. 

In other words, the FTC would 
not have to wait for the Porter 
labeling bill (H.R. 1320; now pend- 
ing in the House of Representa- 
tives) to become law. If the FTC is 
satisfied that the presence of cel- 
lulose fiber products in shoes is a 


matter of “deceit” in selling shoes, 
then the Commission can hurl an 
official complaint against the of- 
fending manufacturers and insist 
that the presence of cellulose fibers 
in a shoe be clearly stated on a 
label. 

This would certainly be a form 
of shoe labeling, and it could slip 
in through the back door. 

It all depends upon what the 
FTC concludes after studying the 
reports of its field investigators. 

e 
If you want to deduct on your 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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income tax return the cost of attend- 
ing conventions, you must be pre- 
pared to prove that the convention 
is of value to you in your job. The 
Internal Revenue Service issued this 
reminder in a recent ruling (59- 
316). 

“The allowance of deductions for 
convention expenses as business ex- 
penses will depend upon whether the 
relationship between the taxpayer’s 
trade or business and his attendance 
at the convention is such that by his 
attendance he is benefiting or ad- 
vancing the interests of his trade or 
business,” IRS says. 

“In order to be deductible,” IRS 
continues, “the expenses must be in- 
curred in carrying on the taxpayer’s 
own trade or business activities as 
distinguished from those of another 
taxpayer or entity.” 

One way to determine if the tax- 
payer is really working at a conven- 
tion or is just out for the air is to 
compare his job with the agenda as 
printed on the convention program, 
the IRS says. 


The high cost of national defense 
can be held down somewhat by trim- 
ming military payrolls, according to 
the Pentagon’s top money man. 

Wilfred J. McNeil, outgoing (to 
become president of Grace Lines) 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
fiscal affairs, warns that the nation 
may as well get used to the idea of 
spending a minimum of $40 billion 
a year on national defense. 

The cost of space-age implements 
of war is not going to decline, Mr. 
McNeil warns. Instead, the price 
tags on every piece of defense hard- 
ware the government buys will tend 
to creep upward. These price ad- 
vances are due to a combination of 
several factors: (1) Improvements 
in missile technology; (2) Higher 
costs of metals and other component 
materials; (3) Creeping inflation, 
which causes defense contractors and 
subcontractors to reappraise their 
costs periodically and to adjust their 
prices upward. 

Savings in manpower can be safe- 
ly undertaken, however, Mr. McNeil 
predicts, for the obvious reason that 
space-age warfare does not contem- 
plate huge masses of manpower in 
battle. What the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force need today are competent 
technicians. There are today about 
2.5 million men in uniform. Mr. 
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McNeil predicts this total can—and 
will—be safely trimmed to about 1.5 
million by gradual degrees. 

It is important to note that Mr. 
McNeil’s outlook does not mean that 
military spending is to be limited to 
about $40 billion for each of the next 
several years. What he is saying is 
that we cannot safely spend less than 
that sum, and that any sudden flare- 
up of aggression against the U. S. 
can and will knock the lid off the 
$40 billion concept. 


Editorial 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


materials in their shoes have been 
selected for the job they must do. 
At least we have heard no wide- 
spread public demand that the con- 
tent of shoes be disclosed. Tagging 
shoes with any label which spells 
out in detail their content would not 
give any more protection to con- 
sumers, but would, we think, cause 
the consumer to wonder why such a 
label had become necessary. 

To single out one component and 
require that it be specified is to 
point an accusing finger at it and 
say to the consumer, “Beware.” 
Consumers who have been well sat- 
isfied with the performance they 
receive in shoes in which cellulose 
materials have been used to good 
advantage for so long would sud- 
denly find that part of the shoe 
suspect. 

The seed of doubt once planted 
would flourish in the minds of many 
where no doubts exist at present, 
creating new problems for the mer- 
chant striving to make a sale. 


Profile: Herbert Levy 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 382) 


When Herb was finally discharged 
from the Air Corps, he had attained 
the rank of Captain. For the pre- 
ceding four years he had had a 
good reason not to worry about his 
future. It had all been taken care 
of by the Army. Now that he was 
out, he had to decide just what he 
wanted to do. He thought he could 
best apply his talents in the adver- 
tising field and planned to form an 
advertising agency, together with 
his brother-in-law. There was one 
little hitch. His brother-in-law was 
still in the service of Uncle Sam. 

In the interim, he dabbled in shoe 
retailing. Needless to say, the ad 


agency never materialized because 
once he got into the shoe business, 
he was hooked. It became his “true 
and fast love” and he has never re- 
gretted it. Retailing, per se, was 
new to him; but he was at home 
with color, style, designing, adver- 
tising and promotion. He has en- 
joyed every minute of it since. 

Wexner Bros. sent Herb to Beau- 
mont, Texas, in 1946 to open a de- 
partment there, and though the de- 
partment was short-lived, the expe- 
rience he gained was invaluable. In 
1949, Wexner Bros. in Houston, 
moved from The Fashion to lease 
The Smart Shop Shoe Salon. That 
same year, Henry Wexner, Sr., died. 
And Herb Levy, age 25, became 
manager and buyer for the new de- 
partment. 

For the past ten years, he has 
witnessed many phenomena. Women 
practically shoe mad during the war 
years. Platforms come and _ go. 
Ditto for ankle straps and Baby 
Doll lasts. Then came the closed 
pump, the pointed toe, the needle 
toe. Herb feels that by spring, 1960, 
business will be bigger and better 
because of the return of open shoes. 

Herb has a natural affinity for 
designing, a talent that has not 
gone totally unrewarded. Having a 
definite feeling for high fashion, he 
has been able to incorporate some 
of his own ideas into the lines he 
buys and, in many instances, he has 
done free lance designing. When he 
doodles . . . it’s shoes. When he 
talks . . . it’s shoes. When he visits 

. it is generally with a shoe pur- 
pose. 

For this profile, Herb made one 
proviso—that he be given an oppor- 
tunity for a direct quote: e.g. 
“Shoes look like they do today be- 
cause of one man’s genius . . . Mor- 
ris Wolock. He was probably one 
of the best craftsmen in our indus- 
try; also the most underrated.” 
(Ed. note: Back in 1944, the late 
Arthur D. Anderson, Editor of the 
BooT AND SHOE RECORDER, acknowl- 
edged Morris Wolock’s contribution 
to the industry. He presented the 
Anderson “Oscar” to Morris Wolock 
in recognition of his artistry, 
craftsmanship in design and dedica- 
tion to his field.) 

Herb is a vice-president of Wex- 
ner Bros. The firm has leased shoe 
departments in Memphis, New Or- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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Manufacturing News 





St. Louis 


Wirn the National Shoe Fair behind them, St. Louis pro- 
ducers have their important spring-summer style directions 
well mapped out. Early pre-Fair road trips and the Miami 
show reactions gave many of the area manufacturers an ear- 
lier than usual steer on trends and style favorites. Orders 
received in Chicago put on the final stamp. 

Town and Country Shoes, Inc., has pushed up its delivery 
schedule so that shipments of spring shoes to the south and 
to the west coast retailers will come off in November and 
December, with some in January. Deliveries to the rest of 
the country will begin in December, running through January 
and February. Aim of the earlier deliveries is better timing 
at the retail end. 

Wholesale prices on spring lines will be held without in- 
creases wherever possible. Women’s houses feel that the 
heavier percentage of spring pairs in silks, straws, nylon and 
other fabrics will be invaluable in helping hold the price line. 
Brown Shoe Company announced minor adjustments early in 
October for its women’s divisions price lists. The divisions 
are staying within their set price ranges. Suggested retail 
prices, as a Brown Shoe Company policy, have discontinued 
using the .95 ending and switched instead to the .99 ending. 

St. Louis producers will have the opportunity to attend a 
regional technical conference on November 4 to hear about 
progress in plastics and how these new materials are adapt- 
able to the footwear field. The conference is sponsored by 
the local section of the Society of Plastics Engineers. The 
day-long conference will include discussions of plastics for 
counters, heels, weltings, coated fabrics and molded shoes. 
Specialists from International and Brown shoe companies will 
join chemists in the panel sessions. 


Chicago 


Tuis fall production period opens with the heaviest early 
booking of orders in some time. Many orders came in un- 
usually early this year, well in advance of the National Shoe 
Fair. These orders, coupled with business written at the 
fair, mean that most firms will be extremely busy from now 
until the end of the year. 

This trend to order by mid-October has been accelerating 
during recent years. It was particularly evident this time, 
since retailers want to be assured of December and January 
delivery. Some are even hoping for a few shoes before 
Thanksgiving to be available for heavy holiday promotions 
which open that week-end. Retailers maintain that if they 
get spring shoes in early, they can get a sampling of runs 
and then again place sizable commitments. In most firms, 
advance spring business is running slightly ahead of a year 
ago. In women’s dress shoes concentrations have been on 
opened-up types. Although the needle toe predominates, 
there has been some swing to ovals, and sizable orders on 
sandals. This interest in sandals is expected to be particu- 
larly pronounced in second orders. Advance orders have 
been good on teenage types, sports styles, flats, casuals for 
all ages and in all price groups, and Queen Anne heels. 
Many shoe experts cite these as having excellent growth 
potentials for the women’s shoe industry. They have done 
better than novelty dress types in the past several years. 

At this point some price stabilization appears hopeful. 
Although prices have been raised somewhat at the retail 
level, there have been no outstanding jumps. Mail order 
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catalogs are carrying much the same prices as last spring, 
with the switch made in merchandising. There has been 
little tendency to grade down in mail order catalogs. As a 
matter of fact, much extremely low end merchandise has 
been omitted. This is due to the fact that writing a ticket 
is expensive and requires a good markup. In fact, several 
houses have gone into women’s shoes at $20 and above for 
the first time. 


Los Angeles 


Imports are cutting into sales in the cheap class of shoes 
in this area. This is being felt by our casual manufacturers 
who deal in the less expensive lines and even into the medium 
grades. Proof of this deluge is the sharp increase in units 
brought through customs. 

True, the customers say, they are not made of real leather, 
but for the price range of $2.50 to $5.00, they can afford to 
wear them for six weeks and throw them away. However, 
they say the shoes last from four to six months. These shoes 
are purchased for weekend wear, for schoolwear and even 
for work. 

The ventilation trouble experienced with the first ship. 
ments of these plastic shoes seems to have been somewhat 
corrected. 

Some of the manufacturers here feel it to be quite a serious 
problem. 

This import threat evidently has less effect on the better 
grade shoes, as their fall re-orders are moving at a satisfac- 
tory pace. 

Manufacturer representatives’ order sheets show good fig- 
ures in basics for children. Pumps with small thin heels and 
flatties are going well for the teensters. Standard pumps with 
medium to high heels in black and luster leathers make up 
the bulk of women’s wear. Men’s shoes continue well in moc 
toes and featherweight construction. 


Milwaukee 


A PRODUCTION pickup over last year is general among the 
area’s shoe manufacturers. The pace of the gains, however, 
has slowed down, is not as substantial as it was earlier in 
the year. 

Leather prices continue to cause some concern here among 
shoe producers. Slight softening of the leather market just 
prior to the opening of the National Shoe Fair has prompted 
many here to wonder: will there be some appreciable price 
fluctuations in the period just ahead? Will leather prices 
take a sudden drop during the Shoe Fair? 

Weighing all factors, most plant spokesmen here feel that 
even if leather prices should fall, they will not weaken 
enough to materially affect spring shoe prices. 

Despite the nearness of the Shoe Fair and the ominous 
presence of the steel strike, fill-in orders from most sections 
of the country continue to come in at a good pace. 

Effects of the steel strike will undoubtedly have a de- 
pressing impact in the months to come. Northern Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan retailers, dependent on iron mine pay- 
rolls, are already feeling the pinch. Iron mines in the Hurley, 
Wisconsin-Ironwood, Michigan, area are shut down as a direct 
result of the steel strike. Retailers throughout that sector are 
hard hit. 

Third quarter figures, now in for most plants, show that 
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leans, and other cities throughout 
the South. The business is family- 
owned; and in all departments, the 
accent is on high fashion, quality 
footwear. Service to the customer 
is the key word of all operations. 

Houston is a most competitive 
city as far as the high fashion 
women’s shoe business is concerned. 
There are Sakowitz, Battlestein’s, 
Neiman’s, The Smart Shop. Herb 
and his brother-in-law, Henry Wex- 
ner, Jr. (who came into the busi- 
ness three years ago, after his stint 
in Korea, and is learning fast), 
strongly believe that once a woman 
steps off the elevator and into The 
Smart Shop’s Second Floor Shoe 
Department, she has not come to 
browse. She is interested in shoes. 
Therefore, every effort is made to 
give that customer fast, courteous 
service along with exciting foot- 
wear. They serve cokes and coffee; 
personalize the customer’s shoes 
while she waits; and they have new, 
attractive, carry-out boxes. They 
have also put shoes in the Smart 
Shop’s salon at the Shamrock-Hil- 
ton Hotel, located in the southwest 
part of town and look forward to 
future growth of the Smart Shop in 
other suburban locations. 

As we mentioned earlier, Herb 
married Barbara Wexner back in 
1945. They have three children. For 
the personal touch, we will let Bar- 
bara Wexner Levy (for those of our 
readers who may not know, Barbara 
is regional editorial correspondent 
for the BooT AND SHOE RECORDER in 
Houston, Texas, and environs) have 
a word or two to add. “Herb’s hob- 
bies,”’ she says, “are many. As an 
artist, he has a preference for bare 
walls . . . which we are fresh out of 
right now. He is well read, a Hi Fi 
exponent, a sports car enthusiast, a 
golf ‘bug,’ a bridge ‘nut,’ a frus- 
trated drummer. . . . Besides, he’s a 
pretty good papa and we think we’ll 
keep him.” 


Elaborate Salon 
in Lima, Ohio 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 

large acrilonitrile plant. Westing- 
house, Ford Motor, and other large 
companies are located in the area. 
Their executives, picked from all 
over the United States, have wives 


and daughters who want the finest 
in footwear. 

The “Mr. Charles” salon is fur- 
nished in French style in antique 
pearl and rose beige. Comfortable 
chairs and sofas are arranged in 
conversational groupings, with small 
tables, imported lamps and crystal 
ash trays. A fourteen foot mural 
decorates one wall, opposite an ex- 
pensive painting on the other wall. 

The teenage section in the rear of 
the store is dominated by a painting 
of an Italian ballerina. In this sec- 
tion, antique white wrought iron 
furniture with pastel leather cush- 
ions is grouped around a coke bar. 

Coffee from a silver service on a 
rolling glass and wrought iron cart 
is served to adult customers. There 
are coke and cookies for the teenage 
girls. 

Stock is concealed behind sliding 
panels. Only small groups of shoes 
and handbags are displayed in the 
windows and about the store. The 
shoes carried are Evins, Fredelle of 
Italy, Sandler of Boston, Jocelli, 
Andrew Geller and Charles DeBer- 
uff. Koret and Manan handbags are 
stocked. 

The store is owned by Mr. Duling. 
Manager is his uncle, C. S. Grossl, a 
long-time veteran in the business. 
An aunt, Mrs. Vivian Huffman, who 
has been in the shoe business for 28 
years, is assistant manager. 


The Russian Shoe Industry 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


be put into practice. The harried 
clerks are so busy with the constant 
rush and pressure of crowds of wait- 
ing customers that their time is large- 
ly taken up with passing shoes to the 
customers, keeping their sections 
clear of cluttered shoes, and other 
very basic tasks. 

The lowest or minimum wage for 
retail shoe salespeople is 472 rubles 
($118) a month, or about $28 a week. 
The maximum base wage is 682 rubles 
($170) a month. In addition, there 
is a bonus or commission of 10 to 
15 per cent on sales above the month- 
ly quota. 

In Russia’s top shoe store, the 
House of Models in Moscow, the 
monthly sales quota for all 70 sales- 
people combined is as follows: 

Women’s shoes: 3,800,000 rubles 
($950,000) . 


Men’s __ shoes: rubles 
($700,000) . 

Children’s shoes: 1,800,000 rubles 
($450,000) . 

Other footwear: 
($62,500) . 

Thus, total monthly sales quotas 
for the store are set at 8,650,000 
rubles, or $2,162,500. This amounts 
to an average monthly quota of $30,- 
600 per salesperson. 

The annual sales quota for the 
store, or all salespeople combined, 
amounts to about 104 million rubles. 
The actual annual sales for this store 
amount to 120 million rubles, I was 
told by its director. So annual sales 
come to 16 million rubles over the 
quota. (Keep in mind that these fan- 
tastically high sales figures are based 
on sales averaging $50 or more per 
pair. ) 

Not all shoe stores have identical 
hours. Some operate on a basis of 
10 to 7; others, 9 to 8; and some 
may open as late in the morning as 
11, but stay open till 9 P.M. Store 
hours depend upon the store’s loca- 
tion, adjusted to the working hours 
of the people living in that district. 
Also, while many are open only six 
days (closed Sunday), some are open 
seven days a week. 


2,800,000 


rubles 


250,000 


Store hours are regulated by the 
state, and the store manager has no 
voice in the matter. 

Employes work eight hours a day, 
six days a week. This means that 
store hours and days off are stag- 
gered among the employes. 

One point on wages for retail sales- 
people. The base wage ranges be- 
tween a low of $28 and a high of $40 
weekly. To this may be added a 
bonus or commission of from $5 to 
$10 a week, average. 

Considering Russian living stand- 
ards, this would appear to be a fairly 
good wage. But, as we brought out 
in the previous article, and will cite 
in even more detail in the final arti- 
cle of this series, Russian wages or 
money, as translated into dollars, can- 
not be taken at face value. Wages 
must be translated into “real” value 
via purchasing power. It’s as though 
in the U. S. the average wage was 
$500 a week—but a loaf of bread 
cost $5 and a pair of shoes $200. 
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Money has a relative, never an abso- 
lute, value. 

Thus, in terms of “real” value or 
purchasing power, the $50 weekly 
wage in Russia is worth closer to $15 
—as we'll demonstrate later on in this 
series. 


Shoe Store Operation 


The basic concept of advertising is 
unused, and is generally unknown, in- 
side Russia. The government may 
advertise, “Drink tomato juice,” but 
you'd never see an ad such as “Drink 
Smith’s tomato juice.” 

Whatever advertising is done—and 
it is extremely little, though slowly 
_ expanding—is done by the govern- 
ment. And usually it has a propa- 
ganda tone or objective. For instance, 
a huge billboard will read, “Bicycle 
prices have now been reduced by 
10 per cent.” 

The ads are more in the form of 
an announcement than of a “selling” 
advertisement. Ads are never used 
to help move slow goods, or to an- 
nounce some special sale, or to intro- 
duce a new product, or to promote the 
sale of goods. The reason is obvious. 
If there is a shortage of goods, it is 
ridiculous to whip up consumer buy- 
ing interest to intensify demand even 
more than normal, which is intense 
enough to begin with. 

Shoes are never advertised, by the 
government or stores, as we under- 
stand the concept of advertising— 
and for the reason cited above. Never- 
theless, Soviet shoe spokesmen will 
say that shoes are “advertised.” They 
explain it this way: shoes are “adver- 
tised” in window and interior dis- 
plays. Or occasionally a picture of 
new shoes, or a news story on shoes, 
will be seen in a newspaper or maga- 
zine. Or a “fashion commentary” on 
the radio will say something about 
the season’s new shoe styles. But this 
is about the extent of shoe advertis- 
ing in Russia. 

An interesting sidelight: I was told 
that the basic purpose of advertising 
in the Soviet is to “inform consum- 
ers.” For example, the salespeople in 
a shoe store are, at certain times, 
supposed to “inform” customers that 
certain new shoe styles are forthcom- 
ing and will be available in the store 
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at some given date. I inquired further 
about this. Frequently what happens 
is that salespeople will inform their 
favorite customers, or more usually 
their friends, that on a certain day a 
new lot of shoes or styles will be avail- 
able in the store. This gives the in- 
formed persons a distinct advantage, 
permitting them to get first choice of 
the new styles, with ample size selec- 
tion. For after the first few days, 
when word gets around, the new lot 
of shoes are on their way to being 
a sell-out. 


Shoe stores never run any special 
promotions, never apply merchandis- 
ing methods such as are practiced by 
Western countries. And the reason is 
the same: there’s no need to promote 
or merchandise in a seller's market 
when demand is always way ahead 
of supply. 

There are no markdowns or bar- 
gain sales on shoes. On rare occasions, 
dead or slightly damaged merchandise 
may be reduced in price. But this 
isn’t put on as a promoted or adver- 
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tised sale. The shoes may be put on a 
special counter, with a placard an- 
nouncing the reduced prices. And 
these shoes move swiftly. But no store 
can operate any markdown or bar- 
gain sale on its own initiative. 

Accessories play little or no role in 
Russian shoe stores. Handbags and 
hosiery, for example, are purchased in 
other specialty shops or in department 
stores. The shoe stores may sell some 
shoe polish or shoe laces, but even 
these are usually purchased elsewhere. 

Women’s hosiery is priced very 
high—$4 to $5 a pair. This is made 
from a Russian synthetic that is sup- 
posed to simulate nylon but is closer 
to rayon. A pair of genuine nylons, 
highly prized, is priced at about $9 a 
pair. 

In the summer the women rarely 
wear stockings, except for a special 
occasion. But women of all ages wear 
bobby sox, plain or in gaudy colors. 
Women doing manual labor (and 
millions do) wear a heavy cotton 
stocking. Many men on manual-labor 
jobs wear no sox at all in the sum- 
mer. (Note: this is understandable, 
considering that a pair of men’s 
cotton or rayon-like sox is priced at 
$2 or better.) 

As to markup in shoe stores, we 
discussed this at some length in a 
previous article of this series, under 
the subject of pricing. It is impos- 
sible to establish any parallel between 
markup in Russia and markup prac- 
tices in the U. S. or any other West- 
ern country, 

Markup is simply the price set by 
the State Planning Commission at the 
top echelons of Soviet bureaucracy. 
On several occasions I asked shoe store 
managers, as well as other shoe indus- 
try people, to tell me something about 
retail shoe markup policies. In every 
instance I was brushed off. For ex- 
ample, “This is not under our juris- 
diction”; or, “We are not interested 
—our job is to sell the shoes.” 

I asked shoe store managers if they 
knew the wholesale prices of the shoes 
they sold. Again the reply, “We are 
not interested.” Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve that most shoe store managers 
have any idea, nor care, about the 
wholesale prices of the shoes they sell 
at such exorbitant retail prices. 
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The same applies to profits. Only 
Big Brother knows. 

Also, to try to draw any parallel 
between operating costs for Russian 
shoe stores and American is an im- 
possibility. The Russian shoe store 
has no concern with and needs to 
keep no accounting of such basics as 
rent, phone, light, heat, insurance, fix- 
tures, remodeling, advertising, wages, 
etc. All these are taken care of by 
the government—thrown in as part of 
the “package deal,” as it were. Wages, 
for example, are set and paid by the 
government. The store has no worry 
on this score—except to keep an ac- 
counting of sales out of which the 
salesperson will get her commissions 
or bonus for sales above quotas. The 
store manager can recommend an in- 
crease in base wage for the employe, 
but approval must come from the 
state. There are no such things as 
wage demands, or strikes, or quitting. 

So, aside from ordinary store ac- 
counting on sales, store operating 
costs aren’t involved in any major 
way in the store manager’s duties. It 
is unlikely that a basic cost such as 
rent is even known by the manager. 
As to insurance (fire, water damage, 
etc.), there is probably none carried, 
as the state would only be covering on 
costs which it would have to pay, 
anyhow. 


The “Plan” 


Russian shoe stores have no access 
to in-stock service from their sources 
of supply. There is no such thing as 
rapid fill-ins on wanted styles or sizes. 
This is due partly to the slow and 
cumbersome Soviet shoe manufactur- 
ing system. It takes at 
months to produce, assign, transport 
and deliver a lot of shoes. 


least six 


The closest thing to in-stock in the 
Russian shoe industry is its network 
of shoe warehouses, which we'll dis- 
cuss in more detail later. These ware- 
houses are more for local storage of 


shoes than for fast, efficient and con- 
venient in-stock service to local re- 
tailers. 

However, the big bottleneck stems 
from the “Plan”—the State Planning 
Commission which is the high lord of 
the Soviet economy. Every aspect of 
the economy—production, retail sales, 


distribution, prices, supply of raw 
materials, costs, transport, etc. — 
emanates from here. The Master Plan 
for the year is blueprinted for every 
industry, business and product, from 
airplanes to hairpins, from hydroelec- 
tric dams to shoe laces. 

Fanning out from this Commission 
is a vast and complex network of bu- 
reaus, sub-bureaus and _ sub-sub-bu- 
reaus, until each industry has its own 
government department. Then _ this 
industry department sub-divides again 
into various parts. For example, a 
section for shoe manufacturing, an- 
other for shoe retailing, etc. 

Well, before we get lost in this bu- 
reaucratic catacomb, let’s go back to 
the shoe store. Now, about six months 
to a year in advance, the shoe store 
will place its order. This is a com- 
plete order for the specified period 
ahead, and it isn’t broken down into 
an “initial buy” to be followed by a 
“second buy” on a follow-up, plus 
some open-to-buy in reserve. Instead, 
the order is on a shoot-the-works basis. 

The store manager, from a catalog 
of styles for the forthcoming season 
(which will consist of a half year), 
selects the desired styles and sizes, and 
submits his quantity order. He is 
supposed to know which styles and 
sizes will be most in demand. 

This mass order or “recommenda- 
tion” now goes to the local shoe ware- 
house which “services” this store and 
others in the district. The warehouse 
now combines all these orders and 
submits them to the nearest shoe fac- 
tory which serves as supplier to the 
warehouse and its group of stores. 
Each factory then submits its produc- 
tion schedule, based on all orders re- 
ceived, to the Trade Ministry in charge 
of shoes. In turn, this goes to Soyuz- 
glavtorg (Chief Administration for 
Inter-Republic Deliveries of Consumer 
Goods), which is part of the State 
Planning Commission. 


Now starts the Plan. Soyuzglavtorg 
counts up all the erders from all the 
warehouses and shoe stores in the 15 
Soviet republics. It then figures out 
its available supplies of all needed 
materials. It also calculates how many 
pairs of shoes all its factories, work- 
ing at full capacity, can produce with- 
in a given time on the basis of the 
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materials and supplies available. 

Invariably and inevitably the indi- 
vidual store orders or “recommenda- 
tions” tend to be substantially higher 
than the store manager expects to get 
(it functions something like our own 
government agencies when they sub- 
mit their needed budgets for the forth- 
coming year—shoot for the sky and 
hope to hit the ceiling.) 

And just as invariably and inevita- 
bly, each retail store is informed that 
it will get a certain percentage of its 
original order. 

Just prior to the opening of the 
season the store will receive its first 
shipment, not directly from the fac- 
tory but from the central or local 
warehouse. At the first of each month 
it will receive its monthly quota, and 
so on until the season is completed. 
Each type of shoe arrives with its 
price pre-set by the State Planning 
Commission. 

And here arises an example of how 
a planned economy and bureaucracy 
can collapse at the retail level (it also 
sags in many places prior to reaching 
the retail level, such as in failure to 
deliver needed materials to factories 
on time, or foul-up of production 
schedules, etc.) 


Let’s say that the season opens. 
Styles A, B and C prove very popular, 
are sell-outs in a few days. But mean- 
while, Styles X, Y and Z prove to be 
duds, and move slowly or not at all. 
Comes the first of the month, and the 


Toward the end of the season, in 
which the store could have used many 
more of the A-B-C styles, there is a 
tall pile-up of the X-Y-Z styles. Though 
the manager winced with each month- 
ly delivery of these X-Y-Z styles, he 
had no choice but to take them. 

Now, in any Western country this 
would comprise a little catastrophe for 
the shoe store. The loss from mark- 
downs and bargain sales would be 
inevitable on the X-Y-Z styles. How- 
ever, the overload of these duds would 
never be too great, for they would 


have been cancelled by the retailer 
way in the beginning of the season, 
when he saw them moving slowly, and 
the factory in turn would have elim- 
inated these styles from the line. 

But in Russia this is no catastrophe, 
only a temporary annoyance. Do these 
X-Y-Z styles sell at markdown 
prices? No. When all the desirable 
styles are sold out, as well as a choice 
of sizes, the customers, having no 
alternative, and needing shoes, will 
resignedly buy the previously un- 
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Shaw has always offered quality men’s shoes, 

priced in the volume range where retailers and 

consumers alike look for a sensible price and 

REAL VALUE! Retailers know they can depend 

on Shaw for these things, plus delivery of 
shoes when they want and need them! 


Our unique Trade Builder way of 
supplying you with OVERNIGHT serv- 
ice from the over 60 Shaw dis- 
tributors in every section of the 
country, gives you low invento- 
ries and high profits and 
SHOES WHEN YOU WANT 
THEM! Regular NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING in leading 
men’s magazines pre-sells 
your customers for you — 
makes your selling job 

that much easier. 


Cherrytone leather, moccasin-type Blucher oxford, brown 
Neoprene sole and heel, twill vamp lining, leather quar- 
ter lining, right and left quarters, steel arch, FULL HEEL- 
TO-TOE CUSHIONED INSOLE with side arch and metatarsal 
pad, on our No. 10 Wall-type combination last. All the 
finesse of a dress oxford, with all the ruggedness of a 
work shoe! Also in black as CHET. IN-STOCK to retail 
profitably at-$10.95-$11.95. 


second monthly allotment arrives in 


Perhaps you too would 
like to join the constantly 
growing list of Shaw re- 
tailers, who are enjoying 
steady sales at good 
mark-up, and building 
their business on Shaw 
quality and service! 


the amounts pre-determined many 
months earlier. Styles A, B and C 
are again sell-outs in a few days. But 
now the pile of Styles X, Y and Z, the 
slow-selling duds, gets higher. 

Can the store cut off or cut down on 
deliveries of the X, Y and Z styles 
from the warehouse or factories, and 
increase the deliveries of A, B and C 
styles? Usually not, for this would 
be impractical. It would create havoc 
with the Plan. For all the materials 
and supplies have been ordered and 
purchased and delivered to the fac- 
tories in advance. These can’t be 
dumped. They were assigned to pro- 
duce certain shoes, including the slow- 
selling X, Y and Z styles. So these 
shoes must be made and the Plan 
fulfilled. 


DENT ¢ 


M. T. SHAW, Inc.. Coldwater, Michigan «2S. 
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wanted X-Y-Z styles—and at regular 
prices. So at the end of the season 
the good-sellers and poor-sellers are 
pretty much cleaned out of stock. It 
was simply that it took a little longer 
for the poor-sellers to move. True, 
under the Plan for the next season, the 
X-Y-Z styles will be eliminated, but 
rarely sooner. 

Nor is it a case that the X-Y-Z 
styles can be transferred to another 
store on a “swap” basis. The ware- 
house supplies all the stores in the 
same district. So the good-sellers and 
poor-sellers are usually the same for 
all the stores in the district. 

So rigid is the planning system of 
the State Planning Commission that 
shoe production, deliveries and retail 
sales are pre-determined not only for 
each quarter or month or even each 
week, but for each day. Considering 
the vast size of Russia, plus its ernor- 
mous complexity of problems indus- 
trially, an attempt to refine its plan- 
ning down to such minute detail rep- 
resents the acme of optimism. 

As is well known, and even ad- 
mitted by officials within the country, 
Khrushchev included, the Master Plan 
never has come out according to plan. 
And the Plan for each individual in- 
dustry often travels an erratic course. 

When I mentioned to a couple of 
Soviet shoe industry spokesmen about 
the shortcoming of the Plan (citing 
the A-B-C versus the X-Y-Z styles ex- 
ample) they smiled, as if to say, “How 
naive you are.” 

Then one said, “But there was no 
At the end of the season, 
weren't all the shoes—including the 
X-Y-Z styles—sold out, just as pre- 
scribed by the Plan?” 

Yes, I said, from a strictly eco- 
nomic standpoint there was no argu- 
ing this fact. But, I asked, what about 
the consumers? They didn’t get the 
shoes they wanted, and many were 
forced to take what they didn’t want. 

The reply to that was a let’s-forget- 
it shrug and the comment, “Everyone 
got shoes, didn’t they?” 

This kind of brick-wall economic 
philosophy typifies the Russians. First, 
from the consumer’s standpoint, the 
economy operates in many respects, 
such as the one cited, on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. The fact that the Rus- 


problem. 
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sian people today are getting more 
and better shoes than before, is suf- 
ficient achievement for the Soviet 
government. And the government may 
well be right. First let us give the 
people shoes. Later we can worry about 
satisfying their individual whims and 
wishes on details. 

I pointed out that the American 
free-enterprise system was far more 
flexible. In the case of the shoe 
styles, the production of good-selling 
A-B-C styles would instantly step up, 
while the poor-selling X-Y-Z_ styles 
would as instantly be reduced or 
eliminated. This, I said, not only gave 
the consumers what they wanted, but 
gave the manufacturer and retailer a 
chance to sell more shoes and realize 
a better profit. And further, I con- 
cluded, it is this kind of “flexibility” 
which makes the American economy 
so dynamic and spurs its growth—the 
same kind of economic growth desired 
by the Soviet Union. 

The response to this was simply, 
“Our economic system is not based 
on exploitation of profit from the 
people.” 

In the final article of this. series 
we'll discuss the Soviet “profit” sys- 
tem—a technique of profit-making 
that is without precedent as a hoax 
in the world’s history of economics. 

(In the next article of this series, 
Mr. Rossi will describe shoe manufac- 
turing in the Soviet Union.) 


Retail Trade 
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reported that gray is fair, green is 
good and Spring-o-lators are taking 
preference over the pointed toe. 

Downtown Flagler street stores 
were selling a little bit of every- 
thing, the consensus being that black 
leather was still the best. Beige 
suedes were beginning to go as well 
as doeskins and patent leather 
pumps, both with bows and without. 
Little patterns were in demand. 

A surprising demand for bone has 
caught a few of the downtown buy- 
ers short. Calfskin still leads and 
the suede season is slow. Plum and 
American beauty have crept rapidly 
into the scene and a special promo- 
tion on Wedgwood blue caught on 
like wildfire. Fall, as always in 
Miami, demands cocktail shoes and 


black satin has taken preference 
over any other color. 


Retail Shoe Sales 
Still Up in Detroit 


RETAIL shoe sales have re- 
mained at a level well above this 
time last year, according to reports 
from the majority of Detroit area 
merchants. 

Sales have not been noticeably 
affected by the steel strike as yet, 
since the automobile manufacturers 
have been operating at near-normal 
capacity. 

The popularity of the boot con- 
tinues in all shoe categories. In the 
children’s and teenage departments, 
the desert—or cha cha—boot is the 
first-place favorite. It sells best in 
black buck for girls and gray buck 
for boys. 

The boot influence is seen in the 
men’s shoe departments in both 
dressy and casual styles. Dress 
chukkas of polished leathers are 
very popular, especially in the new 
black-brown color motif. Rugged 
brushed leathers take the lead in 
casual versions of the desert and 
chukka boot. Many colors are sell- 
ing well, including tan, loden, olive, 
charcoal, dark brown and black. 

Boots also appear in dressy as 
well as casual lines of women’s 
shoes. The cha-cha in black buck 
accounts for volume sales in the 
casual grouping. Elegant, high 
heeled dress boots of suede, with a 
fur cuff, are catching the fancy of 
the fashion-conscious shopper in 
Detroit. The dressy boots sell best 
in black, brown or gray suede. 

In the women’s departments, 
dress shoe sales still center round 
the closed, tapered-toe pump on 
slender 18/8 or 21/8 heel. Colors 
are selling almost as well as the 
traditional black, especially green, 
gray and butternut. 

New interest in the “walking shoe 
type” has concentrated on the 
soft, unlined, high-cut pump with 
squared toe and 14/8 stacked 
leather heel. 


Black Leading Color 
in Los Angeles 


BLACK seems to be the predomi- 
nating color in Southern California 


shoe sales. Suede or calf pumps 
with varying trims and treatments 
at the throats, heels ranging from 
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the extreme heights to the flattest 
of flats, are best sellers stylewise. 

Black also leads in men’s foot- 
wear. Featherweight oxfords with 
moc toes are considered by some to 
be one of the hottest items in years. 

Boots have been accepted by 
young women as well as teenagers 
far more readily than was at first 
expected. It has brought about the 
pleasing result of providing the ex- 
tra pair sale. Most popular style is 
the ankle-height, flat heeled boot, 
worn with capris and sportswear 
such as sweaters and skirts. As the 
cold weather sets in, sales on this 
type of footwear .are expected to 
jump considerably. 


A new Barfield Shoe Store has 
been opened in the luxurious $1.5 
million Midtown Shopping Center 
which has debuted in Albany, Ga. 

Barfield also has a store in down- 
town Albany, one in Waycross, Ga., 
and a leased department in Moultrie, 
Ga. H. E. Enfinger, formerly man- 
ager of a Barfield leased department 
in Friedlander’s in Moultrie, is man- 
ager of the new Midtown store. 
Shoes for the family are stocked. 


Bus Carries Safety Shoes to Minnesota Plants 


MINNEAPOLIS—A well equipped 
bus which serves as a salesroom and 
stockroom for safety shoes makes 
the rounds of large industrial 
plants in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
as well as Austin, Rochester and 
Duluth, Minn. 

The bus is operated by the 
Schuler Shoe Company here, to out- 
fit workmen with the safety shoes 
they need for their jobs. 

The vehicle calls on the largest 
plants twice a month. On the other 
hand, the J. A. Hormel plant in Aus- 
tin is visited four times a year and 
each visit lasts three days. The bus is 
open there from 6 a.m. to 12 mid- 
night so that all three shifts at the 
plant can be serviced. 

Usually the driver is the only em- 
ployee in the bus; he doubles as the 
fitter and chief order writer. On 
trips to the larger plants another 
fitter goes along. For example, at 
the Hormel plant in Austin, a sec- 
retary to write up the orders be- 
comes a member of the bus’s staff. 

Usually the industrial firms pay 
for the shoes and in turn collect 


from their employees. The workers 
are given an industrial discount— 
that is, a shoe which retails at 
$15.95 is sold for $12.95. 

A subsidy (or part-payment) on 
the safety shoes is made by most 
plants. This varies from $2 to $5. 
The balance of the cost of the shoes 
is collected from the employees as a 
payroll deduction. 

Several styles of safety shoes are 
carried in the bus. The bulk of the 
firm’s $30,000 inventory is stored in 
Schuler’s East Lake Street store in 
Minneapolis. The bus itself carries 
about 1400 pairs of shoes and is 
heated and air-conditioned. 

A door opens on one side of the 
bus in the center, and inside is a 
long .leather bench where customers 
sit for a fitting. There also is a 
desk for order writing. Aluminum 
double-deck shelves carry the re- 
serve shoe stock. 

In addition to the Lake Street 
store, Schuler Shoe Company oper- 
ates two other stores in Minneapo- 
lis, one in St. Paul and one in Aus- 





Black, Brown, Red, 
also Black Suede. 
Sizes 4 to 10, 
AAAA to D. 


IN STOCK 


Red, brown, blue, black, 
white. Sizes 4 to 10, 
AAAA to D. 


British Classics, Inc. 


146 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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I’m against 
SIN 


Especially the sin of losing 


DB 


sales by not having at least one 


good Kangaroo pattern in a fine 


shoe line. Don’t overlook the 
virtues of light, flexible Australian 


Kangaroo, available from 


William Amer Co. 


Surpass Leather Co. 


Ziegel, Eisman Co. 





From Spikes to Flats 
Without Pain 


“THANKS, anyway, but I'll just take the pumps. Those 
skimmers are darling and fit me beautifully, but I just know 
that they'll make the backs of my legs uncomfortable if I 
wear them!” 


Ballet student Myra Werner demonstrates the Heel Stretch exer- 
cise for members of the Shoe Fashion Board of St. Louis. A 
standard ballet conditioner, the exercise limbers above-the-heel 
muscles and allows women to switch from high spike heels down 
to pancake flats without leg discomfort. Betty Mason, Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, is receiving special coaching while other 
Board members look on. They are, left to right, Muriel Braeu- 
tigam, Brown Shoe Company; Pat Wheelless, Johnson Stephens 
& Shinkle Shoe Company; Geraldine Epp Smith, BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER;; Jaclyn Meyer, St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, Board chairman; and Bea Beste, Hamilton Shoe 
Company. (Note: In the photograph, it looks as if the front heel 
were being exercised. This is not so. It is the back heel that is 
being raised and lowered.) 


If you have heard this comment from a woman customer 
recently, you may be interested in knowing about a quick 
and simple exercise, which if done daily for as short a time 
as a week, will strengthen the above-the-heel muscles of any 
woman. She will then be able to shift from high spike heels 


Directions for 
Doing the Heel Stretch 


1. Stand barefoot with right foot about 15 inches directly 
in front of left foot, toes pointed straight ahead. 

2. Brace hands against chair or table top. 

3. Lean torso forward until weight is over right or front 
foot. Bend right or front knee slightly. 

4. Raise and lower left (back) heel 10 to 15 times slowly 
and rhythmically in a rocking motion, returning left heel to 
floor on every rock. Stretching effect on muscle above left 
heel will be felt. 

5. Alternate foot placement, putting left foot forward and 
right foot in back. Repeat rocking motion. 

6. Practice exercise once daily for one week, then once 
per week to maintain muscle elasticity. Observe caution. As 
with any exercise, do not overdo. 


down to flats without pain or pulling. For many women, 
there is no discomfort whatsoever in switching heel heights. 
For others, however, the discomfort is considerable. 

The exercise, called the Heel Stretch, is a standard ballet 
exercise used widely by dancers to keep lower leg muscles 
in condition. Ballet slippers are completely flat. Professional 
and amateur ballet devotees must keep muscles lithe and 
strong. They cannot tolerate discomfort when switching from 
street shoes to flat ballet slippers. 

The Heel Stretch is performed by ballet students braced 
against practice bars. However, any chair, table top, or even 
sink top does equally well as a brace bar. The Heel Stretch 
consumes less than five minutes per day of any busy home- 
maker’s schedule. 

Because it is easy to demonstrate, easy to remember and 
easy to do, and because it does not require any special garb 
or undignified positioning, the Heel Stretch may possibly fit 
into your retail operation. It could be just a talking point, 
or perhaps a sales girl in your organization could demonstrate 
it on request. The exercise could be ballyhooed as part of 
an informal shoe style show, or as part of a special pre- 
season showing, anniversary celebration, special sale, or the 
like. If it helps you pick up those multiple sales, it serves a 
constructive purpose. The words, “Yes, I'll take the pumps 


and the skimmers, too!” are sweet music to any retailer’s ears. 





Christmas Contest 


Brings in Many Shoppers 


S$ IXTY-ONE merchants in Oconomowoc, Wis., a city of 5500, 
co-operated in a Christmas season contest which helped to 
increase the Christmas volume 10 to 65 per cent for many 
merchants. It brought entries from 27 trade area commu- 
nities, some of them 22 miles distant. 

Each of the merchants participating contributed $25. A prize 
committee spent $1,000 for 22 prizes of various types, such 
as a 12 cubic foot refrigerator, television set, hi-fi set, two 
bicycles, chair, dolls, skates, wagons, appliances, sled and 
many other items. The rest of the money was used for gen- 
eral promotion, including advertising. 

Entrants were asked to fill in blanks obtainable at any 
participating store on the subject, “Oconomowoc is the best 
place to buy because yee gt 

Shoe stores which participated in the event were Farmers 
Exchange, La Belle Shoe Store, and Snyder’s Department 
Store. 

Most of the major prizes awarded in the contest were dis- 
played daily during December in a large trailer framed with 
plastic sides. The trailer was placed in front of a different 
participating store each day and was effectively spotlighted 
at night. 

The plastic covered trailer was gaily decorated with ever- 


green boughs. One end carried a listing of all the merchants 
participating in the event. 

The Oconomowoc High School was given the job of judg- 
ing the contest entries. They were paid for the project, with 
the proceeds going to the band’s treasury. 

The contest was advertised weekly in the Oconomowoc 
Enterprise, a local newspaper with a wide circulation in both 
city and rural areas. 

Officials of the Oconomowoc Retail Merchants’ Association 
say that this was the best community-wide Christmas promo- 
tion that they have ever tried. They plan to repeat it in 
1959 with a few adaptations. 


When wooden heels were first introduced to the American 
shoe industry the price was exactly 25 cents the pair, and 
the means of attaching was by screw clamps. These had to 
et” on the shoe overnight, and the service charge for this 
work was approximately 50 cents. This is probably why the 
average American-made shoe didn’t have wood heels prior 
to 1871, when the American Wood Heel Manufacturing Com- 
pany offered them to shoemakers, made from Canadian wood. 
Prior to this time they had be imported from France. It’s 
also interesting to note that a Frenchman, a Mr. Baily, in- 
troduced them to Americans when he settled in Massachu- 
setts. He made his own and sold them to shoemakers locally. 
Wood heels weren’t used in volume until late in 1888. 


“. 
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Circus Life Depicted in Junior Bootery, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Circus life provides the motif for the interior of the new 
Junior Bootery opened recently in Newton Centre, Mass. 
Animal cages done in gold and pastel colors line one wall 
and a large tent and barker's stall occupy the other. The 
Junior Bootery is devoted exclusively to the care and 
fitting of shoes for infants through teens. It features a 


started in California which has met with an enthusiastic 
reception in the East. It specializes in fitting each young- 
ster with a “care-maintenance" file system. A complete 
corrective footwear department has been set up fo pro- 
vide shoes for children under physician's care. Edwards 
shoes are featured, plus Dick Clark's American Bandstand 


shoes and Penobscot Teen flats. The store is managed by 


large stock of corrective footwear as well as regular 
Stephen Weingarten, well known Boston shoeman. 


styles. The Junior Bootery is the outgrowth of an idea 





here attributes his firm’s gains to a greater stress on produc- 
tion of corrective-type shoes. This type of shoe, he feels, 
is “an untapped field,” less subject to the vagaries of the 
nation’s economic cycles than regular shoes. 

Cement casuals are also gaining more prominence in chil- 
dren’s shoe lines here for spring showing. 

Prices? A query of front offices here reveals a confident 
feeling that spring prices will remain stable. 


Manufacturing News 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


September volume was up, recouping some of the slackness 
noted during the summer. 

Children’s shoe production climbed several points during 
September. Shipments of children’s shoes throughout the 
year have held strong. One key children’s footwear producer 


MISSOURI HEEL COMPANY’S NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS for the 1959-60 SEASON 


THE THINNEST OF PLASTIC 
HEELS guaranteed not to break 
and the new Silent Step toplift 
that will last the life of the shoe. 


NEW ITALIAN BARREL LOUIS 
HEEL enabling manufacturers to 
use Cuban soles and eliminating 
laying of sole flaps. 


NEW BOULEVARD STYLES IN a 
thin plastic heels have the grace 
of dressy Louis heel. * 4 


NEW MOULDED PLASTIC HEELS 
available in all heights and shapes, 
have special cups and lips for ef- 
fective tabless shoe construction. 


7" 


SIMULATED LEATHER HEELS OF PRE-FINISHED 
LAMINATED VENEERED PLYWOOD 


These heels look more like leather 
than leather itself! They're half ? 
the weight; cost much less than ; Aa 
leather to make; are twice as 
durable. Can be made in any 
height, any style... even the 
very thin shapes, including 
Barrel Louis and Louis-type. 
Send your shoes in so we can 
tread them properly. 


MISSOURI HEEL CO. e 4067 FOLSOM e ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 





Looking for 
VALUES? 


M. K. WEIL 
SHOE CO. 


at the Shows! 


took for WEIL 


Factory 


Fresh 
Footwear 





Quality Cancellations 
and Jobs of Nation- 
ally Advertised, Brand- 
ed Shoes for Women, 
Men and Children 
... Over 1,000 Styles 
in Sizeable Quantities 
All at a Price! 


© Southeast Shoe Show; Atlanta, Nov. 8-11 
Piedmont Hotel, Parlor D 


e@ Los Angeles Shoe Show Nov. 8-11 
Alexandria Hotel, Rooms 507-8 


e@ Southwest Shoe Show; Dallas. .Nov. 15-18 
Adolphus Hotel, Room 1009 


© Popular Price Shoe Show; New York 
Nov. 29-Dec. 3 
New Yorker Hotel, Rooms 1650-51-52 


Quality Shoes Since ‘32. 


m. k. weil shoe company 


1215 
SAMPL 
“While in 
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Letters... 


‘Regional Shows’—Pro and Con 


In an “Inside Shoe Business” article 
published September 15, Field Editor 
William A. Rossi contended that the 
regional shoe show cannot substitute 
for the national show, although it does 
have a convenience value. The retailer 
who limits himself to the regional show 
risks “isolationism” in his business 
thinking, the article said, while the 
national show offers a “clearinghouse 
of ideas” for visiting shoemen. 


Editor: 


An open letter to Bill Rossi on his 
editorial on “Regional Shows” (“Inside 
Shoe Business”), issue of September 15: 

I cannot understand where you ob- 
tained your information on _ regional 
shows. I have read your article on this 
subject many times before replying. I 
cannot understand why, at this late date, 
it has become necessary for you to dis- 
parage regional shoe shows. We have 
had regional shows here in Pittsburgh 
since 1936, and I have been in charge of 
these shows here for the past 15 years. 

It is our belief that the regional shoe 
shows have done much for the small 
retailers as well as the large ones, of 
which we have many, who attend our 
shows year after year. 

In our regional shows we are courte- 
ous, entertaining, and our exhibitors sell 
large quantities of shoes during the 
three- or four-day displays. What may 
be bothering you is that the national 
shows have become only a matter of 
entertaining the customer—but not sell- 
ing him any shoes. I can assure you, 
Mr. Rossi, that I have no axe to grind 
with the national shows; I have attended 
many of them in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. They are 
a great part of our shoe industry—and 
so are the regional shows—but with this 
one difference. ... 

The bosses, as you say in your edi- 
torial, attend the national shows. This I 
grant you is true; however, their time 
is taken up with entertaining their large 
customers, whereas in the regional shows 
we not only entertain the large custom- 
ers but the small ones as well. 

After all, Mr. Rossi, we know that the 
manufacturer always has the last word 
so far as his salesmen are concerned. 
The manufacturers receive from their 
salesmen attending these regional shows 
many orders, large and small, that the 
salesmen have written. This is what 
really counts, as most of the regional 
shoe shows are buying shows, of which 
Pittsburgh is one. 

We have retailers large and small at- 
tending our shows from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland 
* and New York. Many of these do not 
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attend the national shows even though 
they are highly successful, and they 
know what is going on in the shoe busi- 
ness. Many parts of this country would 
be most happy to have stores of this 
calibre in their particular section. . . . 
We have many of them. 

Who originated the idea that if you 
do not attend a national show then one 
was ignorant of the shoe business? This 
is a fallacy not worth mentioning. 

In writing this letter it is not my in- 
tention to start a controversy as to 
whether the national shows or the re- 
gional shows are better for the shoe in- 
dustry. Each has its place in the shoe 
business, and they will be around for a 
long time after we are gone. 

In closing, I cannot understand your 
figure of 150 regional shows a year 
across the country. This figure is too 
high—much too high. 

JOSEPH HARRIS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

PENNSYLVANIA SHOE TRAVELERS’ 
ASSN., INC. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Rossi Replies: 
Dear Mr. Harris: 


In answer to your question, I obtain 
my information about regional shows by 
having attended scores of them over the 
past 15-20 years; by studying them, by 
reporting about them, and by talking to 
hundreds of shoemen about them. The 
loudest and most frequent wail in the 
shoe industry today: “Too many shoe 
shows.” 

You say my piece was a “disparage- 
ment” of regional shows. Re-read what 
I wrote. I specifically stated, “The re- 
gional show serves a constructive pur- 
pose.” 


You say my figure of 150 regional 
shoe shows a year is far too high? It’s 
actually conservative. There are many 
“regional shows” not. officially listed as 
such; they are shoe shows nonetheless. 
For example, the new Miami Beach Shoe 
Show for several years operated as a 
“non-official” show. At the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, during the 
semi-annual Leather Shows, there has 
been an “unofficial” shoe show going 
on for years. Wherever a group of trav- 
elers and sample rooms are put together 
in one place at one time, and local re- 
tailers are “invited” to come and see 
the lines, these are regional shows, listed 
or not. And there are many of these, 
along with the many “official” regional 
shows. 

You “Say it’s at the regional shows, 


not the national shows, where the shoes 
are actually sold. And perhaps that’s 
getting to be one of the industry’s real 
problems: too many shoes are sold at 
shows and not enough shoes are being 
sold in stores. When more shoes are 
sold in stores, and fewer in sample 
rooms—with the traveler serving as a 
store counselor as well as salesman— 
then the traveler, retailer, manufacturer 
and the industry as a whole will make 
a major gain. 

And it’s about time to challenge a 
tradition-bound concept: that the funda- 
mental purpose of a shoe show is to 
sell shoes. If a show’s purpose is to sell 
shoes to visiting buyers, then what’s the 
purpose of the traveler on the road? 

The fact that shoes may be sold at a 
show doesn’t, by itself, justify existence 
of a show—unorthodox as that view 
may appear. A show serves many other 
important purposes and values for re- 
tailers: (1) inspecting new lines—reg- 
ular resources and others; (2) investi- 
gating new merchandising, promotion 
and advertising programs; (3) getting 
news on price developments; (4) talk- 
ing shop with retailers from other parts 
of the country; (5) crystallizing fashion 
trends before buying; (6) discussing 
problems and the season ahead with 
company brass; (7) taking home fresh 
ideas, fresh thinking; (8) establishing 
a basis for planning the new season’s 
business. 

These are but a few considerations. 
The national shows, because of their de- 
sign and content, can deliver these and 
many other features to the retailer. This 
is why, as I said originally, the regional 
show supplements, but can néver sup- 
plant the national shows. The regional 
show that presents itself as a full-fledged 
substitute for the national show is, in 
my opinion, doing an injustice to the 
retailer and itself. 

While some major buyers are found 
at all or any regional shows, the major- 
ity consist of a smaller grass-roots re- 
tailers, chiefly independents. It is this 
group, many among them who have 
fallen victim to isolationist and localized 
thinking and business practices, which 
is feeling the heaviest brunt of competi- 
tive forces having the benefits of national 
thinking and policies. Any attempt to 
keep these retailers “local” in their shoe 
business habits can lead only to the 
deepening of the rut of isolationism. 
This does not help the retailer or the 
industry—and least of all the traveler. 

Retail shoe stores rate close to the top 
among liquidations in the retailing field. 
And annually, the large majority of 
shoe store liquidations occur among the 
smaller, grass-roots retailers—those who 
have tended to remain “local” in their 
thinking and business practices. Con- 
tinuing encouragement of a “stay local” 
or “stay regional” attitude could help 
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to worsen a situation in great need of 
imprévement. 

This is not to say or imply that the 
national shows provide any magic rem- 
edy. But when the local retailer de- 
velops more national viewpoint and na- 
tional participation, he will thereby 
greatly enhance his own local position 
and business. 

WILLIAM A. ROSSI 


Editor: 

I have just finished reading William 
Rossi’s article on “Regional Shows,” 
published in the September 15 issue of 
Boot anp SHoeE Recorper, and I wish 
to congratulate you on the very clear 
concept which you spelled out so ably. 

More publicity of this type I am cer- 
tain will help to clear up the now cur- 
rent nasty situation of too many shoe 
shows, and I am sure that the entire 
industry should be thankful for your 
continued efforts along these lines. 

ALFRED L. MORSE, PRES. 
NATL. ASSN. OF SHOE CHAIN STORES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cheers for Early Show Dates 
Editor: 


It is hoped you will permit me space 
in your “open letters” column to pub- 


licly thank a number of groups within 
this industry that are doing it a mam- 
moth good. 

I refer to the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, the Miami Beach 
Shoe Show, the Michigan Shoe Travel- 
ers Club, the Guild of Better Shoe Man- 
ufacturers. There are probably others— 
I got these names from your “Dates to 
Remember” column. 

This group has all held its shows dur- 
ing September, when they should have— 
giving the retailer the proper time to 
work for spring, giving the factory a 
better opportunity to establish its in- 
stock program and make proper deliv- 
eries. 

Most retailers desire to attend a show 
before buying, and this is wise. But for 
the industry, for no better reason than 
an old habit, to prohibit their doing so 
until the season is 30 per cent or more 
gone, is to reduce the retailers’ sales 
opportunities, increase the traveling 
salesmen’s expenses, force “guesswork” 
into in-stock programs by factories, and 
in general retard industry progress. 

We congratulate those groups men- 
tioned above and thank them for their 
foresight. We hope other regional and 
national groups will follow this good 
example next season. 

JAMES S. LEGG, VICE-PRES. 
HEYDAYS SHOES, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


% Trade Literature 


Leather Grainometer Report 


DEVELOPMENT of a leather 
grainometer with which inexperi- 
enced persons can grade leather 
more accurately and consistently 
than experts using conventional 
visual methods, is described in a 
Navy report newly released. 

The 21-page report is titled “An 
Introductory Psychophysical Study 
of Break in Leather: Phase 1—De- 
velopment and Evaluation of the 
Leather Grainometer.” Originally 
published in April 1958, the book- 
let is now available from the Of- 
fice of Technical Services, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 75 cents. 

The grainometer is designed to 
measure leather break, the stream 
of wrinkles formed when the 
leather is flexed, as in the vamp of 
a shoe during walking. In combina- 
tion with quantitative break stand- 
ards, established in cooperation 
with expert tannery opinion, the 
device is said to limit the degree 
of error and make possible an ob- 
jective method of grading leather. 





PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 


...IN BASIC FOOTWEAR 


Roto-Lok disc 
inserted in bot- 
=) tom of shoe... 
i allows more 
accurate set- 
ting, is located 
in proper spot, 
reduces over- 
all cost of shoe 
and brace. In- 
terchangeable 
with Fillaver 
Night Split. 








Wide 000 to 4 


Narrow 0000 to 4 Both carried 


in stock. 


SURGICAL 


Meets the need of a 
matching shoe where 
only one foot requires 
the Equino-Varus shoe. 
Made on straight last. 
Medium 000 to 4 


The foot is enveloped in a smooth seam- 
less upper. The shoe keeps the foot in the 
exact position the physician has obtained. 
Open toe permits free circulation. Steel 
plate between inner and outersole per- 
mits application of corrective force at 


point desired. by R. J. Potvin Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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Salesmen on the Road... 





Send contributions to: Mrs. Bernice S. Decker, Salesmen 


on the Road Dept., 228 Cr 





d Blvd., E 


The Standard Contract 


OF INTEREST to both salesmen 
and manufacturers are highlights 
from the standard salesman’s con- 
tract as adopted by the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association: 

The contract specifies that the 
salesman shall not be charged with 
nor be liable for advertising allow- 
ances granted by the company to 
customers; that there shall be no 
decrease in or reduction of commis- 
sions on nationally advertised mer- 
chandise groups or items, or on mer- 
chandise returned by customers as 
a result of causes beyond the sales- 
man’s control. 

There is provision for agreement 
that the company does not sell or 
cause any of its articles to be sold 
in the prescribed territory except 
through the salesman. All inquiries 
concerning the company’s products 
from the territory are to be re- 
ferred to him. And credit for all 
sales made in the territory is to go 
to the salesman. 

© o e 

THE company has the option of 
accepting or rejecting any order 
taken by the salesman and no com- 
missions shall be payable except on 
goods actually shipped, received, and 
accepted, provided that the company 
guarantees to ship a minimum of 
85 per cent of accepted orders. 

The salesman is charged with the 
responsibility of working diligently 
and faithfully the territory assigned 
to him. He agrees not to carry any 
other line or lines without written 
approval of the company. The com- 
pany agrees to furnish the salesman 
with all necessary samples as well 
as copies of all invoices covering any 
goods shipped. 

Provisions are also made for 
amount of commission, advances and 
drawing accounts, and state and fed- 
eral compensation, social security, 
and other coverages. 


Local Prexies .. . 

W. W. Pugh, known as “Woodie,” 
is president of Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association and covers 
11 states—mostly by air. His terri- 
tory for Hill & Dale shoes is the 
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Midwest and Southwest. 

He decided back in Columbia, 
Mo., that he wanted to travel with 
a shoe line. But he knew that be- 
fore he could do so he had to have 
retail experience. So he started 
with the Novus Shop in Columbia 
in 1938, left there to go to Kerr’s 
in Oklahoma City. He flouted su- 
perstition by enlisting in the army 
on a Friday the 13th in 1942. He 
spent three and a half years with 
the 308th Signal Corps, attached to 
the 8th Infantry through Africa, 


W. W. (WOODIE) PUGH 


and the 5th Infantry to Rome and 
Florence, Italy. 

The war over, he married Frankie 
Anderson of Columbia and resumed 
his position at Kerr’s. He stayed 
there a short time, then started 
traveling in 1947 for General Shoe 
Corporation. The couple moved to 
Dallas, where they still live. In 
1955 “Woodie” joined Joyce of Cali- 
fornia and went on to his present 
association. 

He reports that besides his wife 
and the shoe business, his loves are 
cooking, fishing and all sports 
(from the spectator’s angle). His 
favorite is football. 

When “Woodie” finishes his term 
as president, he’ll serve as an ad- 
visory director. He’s previously 
been treasurer for two years, put in 
a year as vice-president and served 
four years as a director. He reports 
that SWSTA now has well over 700 
members, which makes it the second 
largest association in the country. 


by BERNICE S. DECKER 


New Markets to Consider 


WE WANT to keep up with the 
times. Hence we point out from 
time to time some of the radical 
changes taking place in the shoe 
industry. We are particularly con- 
cerned with changes in retailing 
and merchandising because they 
mean changes for the sales repre- 
sentative. 

Some rather unusual new mar- 
kets have opened up within the 
past year. This means that shoe 
salesmen are now calling on retail 
outlets that never concerned them 
a decade or even five years ago. 

What are some of these new po- 
tentials for sales? First there are 
those controversial discount stores. 
They can’t be overlooked. Shoes 
account for 25 per cent of the vol- 
ume in many of the discount de- 
partment and general merchandise 
stores. 

The larger ones have regular 
buying departments or buyers, and 
they are interested in a surprising 
variety of shoes—within a limited 
price range, it’s true. But remem- 
ber, they buy in volume. 


BACK before inflation no shoe 
salesman would have thought of 
calling on a “dime” store. But to- 
day these stores, technically known 
as variety stores, are becoming 
leaders in over-the-counter sales 
of inexpensive footwear. 

The major chains have regular 
footwear buying departments, 
chiefly in the large cities. But there 
are plenty of small independent 
chains and thriving individual 
stores all over the country. Since 
this is a growing trend, they are 
all plausible outlets. 

And now we find shoe counters 
and even complete departments in 
supermarkets. They have become a 
major non-food item in some of 
these giant stores being built 
around the country. 
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Detroit Sales Sparked 
By Ripple Sole Week 


DETROIT—The Ripple Sole Week 
sponsored by the Detroit Shoe Re- 
tailers Association in this city’s met- 
ropolitan area October 4 through 
10 has been pronounced highly suc- 
cessful. Some 18 stores took part 
and all participating shoemen said 
customers response was far beyond 
expectations. By the middle of the 
week, many buyers were reordering 
on depleted stock. 

The promotion honored Nathan 
Hack, inventor of the Ripple Sole, 
on his 75th birthday. Detroit Mayor 
Louis C. Miriani gave the week an 
appropriate sendoff when he pre- 
sented Mr. Hack with an official 
proclamation recognizing his many 
contributions to the shoe industry. 

Retailers joined in the promotion 
through newspaper and radio adver- 
tising, window and point-of-sale dis- 
plays. A traffic stopper at Fyfe’s was 
a window featuring a large photo 
of Mr. Hack. 

McBryde’s shoe store for women 
in downtown Detroit sold 100 pairs 
in three days and began taking 
orders for later delivery. Best seller 
there was an elasticized gore slip-on 
with a high wedge heel. Retailing at 
$12.95, this shoe was merchandised 
in a choice of black or tan smooth 
leather. 

Phillips Shoes, with stores in the 
Northland and Eastland centers, pro- 
moted a plain-toe, five-eyelet oxford 
at $14.95 retail. The shoe was avail- 
able in a wide size range and in 
many leathers and colors. 

The same type of shoe, under a 
different label, was featured in all 
white for “career girls” by Sibley’s 
Shoes. 

According to final reports coming 
in to the Ripple Sole Corporation 
offices, women preferred the high 
wedge over the low, flattie style, two- 
to-one. 

Plain toe and moccasin vamp 
styles in black and brown slightly- 
grained leathers sold best in men’s 
Ripple Sole lines. Fyfe’s advertis- 
ing of a brown, two-eyelet moccasin 
type at $15.95 resulted in “excellent” 
sales. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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Guild Styles Offer Light, Airy Look 


In the spring collections unveiled 
by Guild houses, patterns were 
opened up in a number of ways. 
Among closed shoes, spectators 
were rated important. 


By ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


NEW YORK—Pretty shoes with 
a light and airy look were a feature 
of the spring collections shown re- 
cently by the Guild of Better Shoe 
Manufacturers here. 

Patterns were opened up in a 
variety of ways—open toes and 
backs, open sides, stripping vamps, 
construction and regular cutouts, 
perforations and mesh in large or 
smaller areas. Closed and open pat- 
terns ran about 50-50 in some Guild 
factories. 

Along with these were closed 
pumps on high and medium heels. 
Spectators played an important 
part in the closed group. Here too, 
in all the tailored types, stacked 
leather heels were prominent. One 
manufacturer has given them a new 
look on a different type of shoe. 

Heels played a big part in the 
Guild style lines—many heights and 
many shapes. Some collections 
showed 18/8 heels in both dressy 
and tailored types. 

The last picture is very much as 
it has been for some time. Double 
needles are still strong. A pointed 
toe snipped off to a tiny square, 
sometimes on a wall last but more 
often not, is included in many col- 
lections. Among Guild houses none 
makes sports or casuals shoes so 
the wide square was not found. 
Some ovals were seen but modified 
to suit the individual designer and 
manufacturer. 

Upper materials included leath- 
ers, plastics and fabrics. Patent 
was of course at the top of the list 
for spring. Black patent and then 
black calf told a great part of the 
black story, according to some man- 
ufacturers who reported a shortage 
in black calf last year. There will 
be some colored patent and some 
iridescent sold for spring, both part 
of the strong interest in shiny and 
luster finishes. 

Suede was also liked and some 


Guild manufacturers are counting 
on selling a fine nap suede in the 
new pastels. They trimmed it with 
a matching luster. There were many 
fabrics, for daytime, evening and 
sport. An ombré mesh was new and 
interesting with one manufacturer. 

In colors it was first of all black, 
then neutrals, starting with bone 
or some other version of off-white 
and leading into the beige-to-brown 
family. Flight blue is proving to 
be the best spring blue. After 
these, and a little red, came the 
lovely whitened pastels. 

One manufacturer showed his 
customers the green, yellow and 
softened orange shades, knowing 
that they would buy pale pink and 
pale blue without any question. 
While white is always a summer 
color there appeared to be a strong 
trend toward white and these light 
colors, especially bone, for very early 
selling. 


Dates Changed for August 
Mid-Season Fashion Week 
NEW YORK—Organizers of the 


new Mid-Season Shoe _ Fashion 
Week have changed the dates of 
one of their 1960 events from Au- 
gust 7-10 to August 21-24. The first 
of the semi-annual Mid-Season 
Fashion Weeks remains scheduled 
for February 14-17, 1960. Both will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Executive officers of the four 
sponsoring associations —the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores, and the 
New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation—announced the switch in 
dates. They said the change “will 
enable buyers to attend the Week 
knowing first consumer reaction to 
early fall offerings.” 

The new Fashion Weeks will en- 
able shoe manufacturers to pro- 
mote mid-season merchandising 
ideas, test advance season styling, 
and take part in industry style 
meetings and conferences along 
with shoe retailers, the sponsoring 
organizations say. 





Larger Attendance Expected at Boston Show Nov. 8-11 


BOSTON — The Spring Shoe 
Show to be sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Shoe Travelers’ Association at 
the Parker House here, November 
8-11, is expected to draw aoe come 
attendance of re- a 
tailers in recent 
years. 

Furthermore the 
number of exhibit- 
ing firms from all 
parts of the coun- 
try will be larger 
than usual. Last 
month it was an- 
nounced that 160 
manufacturers had 
reserved rooms for 
the four-day event. 

“Timing of this show,” said Al 
Prudhomme, association president 
and co-chairman of the show, “will 
be extremely important to retailers 
in their planning for next Easter. 
The recent pick-up in fall sales will 
place retailers in an excellent open- 
to-buy position by early November. 
By that time trends in styles and 
colors for next spring will have been 
clarified and retailers will be enabled 


AL PRUDHOMME 


to make their initial buys with con- 
fidence. 

“We look for the first half of 1960 
to be at least as good at retail as 
that of 1959,” Mr. Prudhomme said. 
Reports indicate that spring sales 
at retail will exceed those of this 
fall by five to eight per cent.” 

As has been the custom for sev- 
eral years, participating manufac- 
turers will have small individual dis- 
plays in the Boston Room of the 
Parker House in addition to larger 
displays in their sample rooms. Cof- 
fee and doughnuts will be served to 
all visitors. Retailers will be guests 
of the travelers at a luncheon on 
Wednesday, November 11. 

The association’s annual meeting 
will be held Saturday, November 7, 
prior to the show opening. Officers 
and directors to serve for two years 
will be elected. 


Miss Mimi Aleinikoff, former ac- 
cessory buyer for the I. Miller Re- 
tail Salons, has been named mer- 
chandise coordinator for the ad- 
vertising department of the Henri 
Bendel store in New York. 


Kinney to Send All Buyers 
To PPSSA Nov. 29 to Dec. 3 


NEW YORK—Ofiicials of the Pop- 
ular Price Shoe Show of America 
say their show’s effectiveness and 
pulling power is demonstrated by 
the fact that every buyer of the G. 
R. Kinney chain will attend the 
coming show, November 29 to De- 
cember 3. J. B. Stuart, general sales 
manager for Kinney, revealed this 
in replying to a PPSSA survey. 

Mr. Stuart said his company’s 
buyers cover every exhibitor at the 
show in order to study new styles, 
search out additional resources, and 
exchange information on current in- 
dustry developments. 

Kinney’s growth makes it neces- 
sary for buyers to think in terms of 
individual stores as well as “mass 
buying,” Mr. Stuart said. He ex- 
plained, “While the bulk of our buy- 
ing is for all our stores, perhaps 
five to ten per cent must be slanted 
to meet the individual requirements 
of particular locales.” 

Mr. Stuart said the coming 
PPSSA event “has particular im- 
portance because of fluctuating price 
lines caused by increased production 





Outgrown... 


rarely outworn! 


The barefoot feel 

sun-worshippers love! 

The original Cushioned INSOLE 
sandals, with a reputation for 
longer-wear-built-into-every-pair. Heavy- 
grade cowhide straps. Chrome 

soles. Adjustable vamp 

for proper fit, and 

extra‘ ‘mileage”’ 


Series No. 710 
Sizes 3-8, 9-12, 13-3 
Brown, White, Red, Tan 





PROMOTION BEST-SELLER 


Series No, 880 
Sizes 5-8, “9-12, 13-3 
Brown, White, Red 
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With Hoy-way molded sole for flexible 
comfort. Priced for volume sales. 


HOY SHOE CO. 1128 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO 





specify 


Wherever — however you use fibre board, meet 
your needs with the specialized products of 
National Shoe Board Conference members. 


MAINTAIN YOUR QUALITY STANDARDS WITH NSB 
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costs during the current year.” 

The PPSSA will again be held at 
the New York Trade Show Building 
and the New Yorker and Sheraton- 
Atlantic (formerly Sheraton - Mc- 
Alpin) Hotels. 


Detroit Ripple Sole Week 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 

Ripple Soles “for the entire fam- 
ily” were strongly promoted and 
advertised by Federal Department 
Stores and the Kinney chain. Fed- 
eral’s prices ranged from $5.99 for 
little gents’ and women’s up to $9.99 
for men’s. And Kinney’s prices 
started at $4.99 for boys’ and girls’ 
and went up to $10.99 for men’s. 

Styles for boys, men and women 
were advertised by the five Shoe 
Box Stores in the area. 

The Ripple Sole Corporation ran 
institutional advertising during the 
week to back up the store promo- 
tions. A Tuesday “Coffee Break” for 
the public was held at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel from 9 a.m. until 12 
noon. Various styles of Ripple Sole 
shoes were on display, each identified 
with the name of the retail store 
carrying them. 


‘Shoe Retailer of Year’ to Be Named at Denver Market 


DENVER—A “Shoe Retailer of 
the Year” will be announced at the 
Spring Shoe Market of the Moun- 
tain States Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, November 22-25, at the 
Albany Hotel here. 

The retailer is chosen by secret 
vote of the shoe travelers repre- 
senting the nine mountain and 
plains states in the area. His iden- 
tity will be revealed by Keith John- 
son, president, at a buffet dinner 
Sunday night, November 22, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Albany. All 
retailers and their wives will be 
guests at the dinner, at which the 
Taylor Club Trio will entertain. 

Two hundred lines will be shown 
at the market. An innovation will 
be a Fashion Clinic arranged under 
the direction of Tex Lindley, Town 
and Country Shoes, and Vivian 
Anderson of BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER. Spring fashions, materials 
and sample shoes will be shown in 
the Albany Game Room on Sunday 
at 10 a.m., 2 and 4 p.m. and again 
on Monday in the Mural Room at 
10 a.m. with talks and movies high- 


lighting the presentation. 

On Monday night, retailers and 
wives will be entertained again at 
a dance from 9 to 12. Monday morn- 
ing at 8:30, retailers will meet for 
breakfast with salesmen to discuss 
retail selling and merchandising 
problems. 

Shoe travelers will hold their 
business meeting and annual elec- 
tion of officers on Saturday after- 
noon,. November 21, at 4 o’clock at 
the Albany. 


Shoe Traveler’s ‘School’ 
Helps Sales at Stewart & Co. 

BALTIMORE—Shoe personnel of 
Stewart & Company, local depart- 
ment store, recently “went to school” 
at the Pikesville, Md., home of Jerry 
Miller, a member of the sales staff 
of The Yankee Shoemakers. 

Subjects treated by Mr. Miller at 
the meeting were types of feet, flare 
of lasts, adjustments and proper 
fitting procedure. Later, David 
Trager, Stewart’s buyer, reported 
almost immediate and satisfactory 
results. 
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DALLAS SPRING SHOE FAIR 
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THE LARGEST REGIONAL SHOE FAIR 
OVER 600 LINES 
DISPLAYING IN FOUR HOTELS 
ADOLPHUS, BAKER, SOUTHLAND 
AND STATLER-HILTON 


SOUTHWESTERN SHOE TRAVELERS ASS'N., INC. 
Suite 709-710, Hotel Adolphus 
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Midland Opens Three Departments, Plans 34th and 35th 


ST. LOUIS—Midland Shoe Com- 
pany, lessees of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoe departments, an- 
nounced the opening of three new 
units, bringing the company’s total 
to 33. Under present plans two ad- 
ditional departments will open early 
in 1960. 

James H. Jones, president of Mid- 
land, reported also that the firm’s 
September sales increased 21 per 
cent over the corresponding month 
last year. 

One new unit is located in the 
Transitown Store of Hens & Kelly, 
Buffalo, N. Y. This is Midland’s 
third unit in that city. William Dick 
has been named manager of the 50- 
chair department handling women’s 
and children’s shoes. 

Midland opened a women’s shoe 
department in the Earl Groth & 
Company store, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Bob Stewart, formerly with Fish- 
man’s of Fort Wayne, was appointed 
manager. In mid-October, Midland 
opened a new and remodeled women’s 
and children’s shoe department in 
Stampfer’s, Dubuque, Ia. Lenox 


Hummel, who previously managed 


Nelson’s Shoe Store in Ottumwa, Ia., 
was named manager. 

Units planned for January 1960 
opening, Mr. Jones said, include a 
women’s and children’s department 
in Rubenstein’s, Shreveport, La., 
and a department in the Style Shop, 
Monroe, La. 


© Obituaries 


HENRY A. RUBENS, 71, a sales 
representative for Dr. Posner Shoe 
Company, New York, died recently. 
He traveled New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania for over 40 years, 
and was a past president and a 
director of the Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers’ Association. He lived in 
Interlaken, N. J. Surviving is his 
widow, Rhea. 


HYMAN LEVY, 47, owner of 
Brown’s Booterie in Springfield, O., 
and other stores under the same 
name in Lexington and Louisville, 
Ky., and Charleston, W. Va., died 
October 4 in Springfield as a result 
of a heart condition. He was a 
member of the National Shoe Re- 


tailers Association. Surviving are 
his widow, Ethyl; two sons, a 
daughter, his mother, two grand- 
children, two brothers and three 
sisters. 


FRED C. NEWMAN, 75, vice- 
president of King Brothers Shoe 
Company, Bristol, Tenn., died Oc- 
tober 5. He was one of Bristol’s 
best known businessmen. He had 
joined the company 52 years ago. 


LESLIE H. RICHMOND, 79, a 
long-time North Dakota shoe re- 
tailer, died recently. He founded 
Richmond’s Bootery in Bismarck in 
1915 and later opened the Shoe 
Mart there and Richmond’s Boot- 
ery in Rochester, Minn. He re- 
mained a senior partner in the three 
stores until his death. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, a brother and a 
sister. 


HOWARD L. ASH, 46, purchas- 
ing agent for Endicott Johnson 
Corporation’s chemical department, 
died of a heart ailment October 6 
at Johnson City, N. Y. Mr. Ash, who 
lived in nearby Endicott, had been 
in poor health for several years. 








The shoes for action, for quick turnover, 
for a handsome profit. No markdowns 


ever. Investigate now! 


PLATTOE LAST 
4009—The DAPPER Tie 
14/8 Wood Kantscuff Heel 


Autumn Haze silk suede vamp, 
quarter, tongue and tip 


Autumn Haze kid tip and facing trim 


Six-eyelet tie 








Keep Your House Well Stocked. . . 
. . . for winter sales with Quoddy’s hottest moccasin—Double 
Deerskin. Fold it, twist it, roll it—Double Deerskin always 
snaps back because it’s crafted of supple, top quality deerskin. 
We call it Double Deerskin because it’s Deerskin inside and 
out for “double” value, satisfaction. Foam innersole makes 
walking feather-soft. With or without flexible chrome sole. 
Also pile lined. 

TIME T00, TO CHECK YOUR SHEEPSKIN LINED MOCS 

ASK ABOUT OUR HUGE STOCK IN ALL STYLES, SIZES 


ILLER SHOE W For pictures, QUODDY MOCCASINS 
_ re prices, write Portland 3, Maine 


Long inside counter 


SIZES IN STOCK 
AAAA 7 to 10 
AAA 6'/2 to 10 
AA 6 to 10 
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Six-Month Income Up 37% 
For United Shoe Machinery 


BOSTON—United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corporation reported net in- 
come after taxes of $5,160,369 or 
$2.22 per common share, for the six- 
month period ended August 31. This 
is a 37 per cent increase from the 
$3,769,700, or $1.63 per share, for 
the corresponding period last year. 

Gains from sales of shoe machines 
outstanding under lease amounted, 
after taxes, to 66 cents per share of 
common stock, compared with 56 
cents per share during the same pe- 
riod of 1958. 

Operating income of the shoe ma- 
chinery firm and its domestic as- 
sociated companies rose to $48,009,- 
459 for the first six months of 1959, 
up from $42,604,335 in 1958. 


Big Chains’ Sales Up 19.7%. 
For September, 12% for Year 


THE six major shoe chains which 
regularly report their sales figures 
showed a composite increase of 19.7 
per cent in September sales. Their 
total sales reached $54 million com- 
pared with $45.1 million in the same 
month last year. 

The G. R. Kinney chain reported 
the greatest increase, 41 per cent. 
But all the others were also ahead: 
Shoe Corporation of America by 22.9 
per cent; National, 19.5 per cent; 
Edison, 15.4 per cent; Melville, 15.2 
per cent, and Beck, 10.5 per cent. 

For the first nine months of the 
year, the six chains reported a com- 
posite sales gain of 12.1 per cent. 
Total sales stood at $368.1 million 
as against $328.2 million for the 


comparable period of 1958. Kinney’s 
sales were up 23.2 per cent. Other 
gains were: Edison, 14 per cent; 
Melville, 11.3 per cent; Shoe Corpo- 
ration, 9.8 per cent; National, 8.3 
per cent, and Beck, 2.9 per cent. 


Quinn & Delbert 9-Month 
Sales Pass Total for All 1958 
MARLBORO, MASS.—Sales fig- 
ures for the first nine months of 
this year exceeded total sales for 
all of 1958 at Quinn & Delbert Boot 
Manufacturing Company, according 


to Fernard Delbert, president and 
co-founder. He attributed the in- 
crease to “a combination of fac- 
tors,” among them improved pro- 
duction facilities, a broadened line, 
and continued popularity of cowboy 
and other novelty boots among 
young people. 

Quinn & Delbert produces a full 
line of stitchdown juvenile boots in 
cowboy, engineer, combat, chukka 
and Wellington styles. Mr. Delbert 
said the company will introduce 
new styles to its Q-D Brand and 
Quick-Draw lines later this month. 
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NEW FOR CHRISTMAS Ms Days Sdeal 
Presents The Very Last Word In Baby Gift Slippers . . . 
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Jaunty as “Old Kris” himself is our style 9708 and we call it 

Kris Kringle. One of many new Mrs. Day’s Ideal slipper creations to 
stimulate Christmas sales, An original nighty boot design of red 
nylon suede with warm white fur collar and gold ornament, KRIS 
KRINGLE uses the fabulous Velcro closure that stays put. Easy 
enough for baby to use himself, Velcro is the finest closure material 
available and will not irritate baby’s skin in any way. Reasonably 
priced, Kris Kringle is made in red only and comes in sizes 3 to 8. 
Placing early orders will assure delivery for holiday selling. 


Mrs. Days a 


Note; Velcro 
Closure Holds 
Wherever Placed 


BABY SHOE CO., INC. 
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Committees Appointed for St. Louis Show 


ST. LOUIS—Extensive plans are 
in the making for the St. Louis Shoe 
Show to be held next May 1-4. 
Charles N. Arend, general chairman 
of this 1960 Fall Showing, has an- 
nounced the formation of several 
committees. 

Assisting Mr. Arend as co-chair- 
man will be Raymond Kohn of Wolff 
Shoe Manufacturing Company. Other 
members of the general convention 
committee are: Fred J. Weber, 
Weber Shoe Company; Harold Deev- 
ers, Deevers Shoe Company; Ray 
Bennigson, Hamilton Shoe Com- 
pany; James §S. Legg, Heydays 
Shoes, Inc.; William Kaplan, Carmo 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, and 
Roy Sundling, Brauer Bros. Shoe 
Company. 

Mr. Weber and Mr. Deevers will 
be chairman and co-chairman re- 
spectively of the housing committee, 
which is in charge of display room 
space. Also on this committee are: 
Harry Bennigson, Hamilton Shoe 
Company; Joseph Goldstein, Kalmon 
Shoe Manufacturing Company; Bert 
L. Bishop, diPorto Shoe Company; 
Walter J. Johnson, Brown Shoe 
Company; J. Roger Johansen, Jo- 
hansen Bros. Shoe Company; Virgil 
Hartman, International Shoe Com- 
pany, and Joseph A. McCaffrey, 
Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Company. 


Pubicity for the show will be han- 
dled by a committee with Ray Ben- 
nigson as chairman, Mr. Legg as 
co-chairman, and these members: W. 
Ted Shaw, Brauer Bros. Shoe Com- 
pany; William J. O’Rourke, United 
Men’s division, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany; R. T. Clingingsmith, Step 
Master Shoes, Inc.; J. B. Ruebel, 
Trimfoot Company; Albert Shank, 
Wohl Shoe Company; Richard 
Schulz, Peters Shoe Company, and 
Patricia Wheelless, Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Company. 

William Kaplan will head the en- 
tertainment committee with Mr. 
Sundling as co-chairman. In addi- 
tion, the committee will consist of: 
Leo B. Hollander, Midwest Foot- 
wear, Inc.; Beatrice Beste, Hamilton 
Shoe Company; Muriel Braeutigam, 
Brown Shoe Company; Arthur D. 
Bickel, Accent Shoe Company; Betty 
Mason, Panorama Shoe Company; 
William F. Barber, Air Step division 
of Brown Shoe Company; J. G. 
Samuels, Jr., Samuels Shoe Com- 
pany, and Phil Rush, Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Company. 

McLeod Stephens of Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle is president of 
the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, which sponsors the an- 
nual St. Louis Show. 





Divided Leadership Bars Fashion Development: Serling 


HAVERHILL, MASS. — Fashion 
leadership in the shoe industry is 
divided, and American women there- 
fore are not being told anything con- 
crete about new styles. Hence the 
failure of a new style trend to de- 
velop and replace the current one. 

This was the opinion expressed 
here by David G. Serling, president 
of the Sterling Last Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., during a talk be- 
fore members of the National Shoe 
Pattern Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Serling said the American 
woman has too many authorities to 
turn to rather than one or two as 
is the case in clothing fashions. 
Even authorities in the allied in- 
dustries, he said, cannot agree on 
what should sell. 
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He suggested that more should 
be done to stimulate interest in 
footwear and that the allied indus- 
tries must do all they can to help 
the shoe industry grow, both fash- 
ion-wise and volume-wise. 

Mr. Serling also discussed pres- 
ent-day methods of grading lasts, 
the effect these have on patterns 
and the impact which shoe shows 
are having throughout the industry. 

This meeting was one of a series 
planned by the association at which 
members of the allied trades will 
be invited to speak. Guests at the 
dinner meeting included Carl Whit- 
tier, retiring secretary-treasurer of 
the Last Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Richard Green, his successor, 
and William Stevens, sales repre- 
sentative of Sterling Last. 


800 See Henry Rand 
Get St. Louis Award 


ST. LOUIS—Some 800 shoemen, 
civic leaders and other guests saw 
Henry H. Rand, president of Inter- 
national Shoe Company, receive the 
Mark A. Edison Trophy as St. Louis 
“Shoeman of the Year” at a dinner 
in the Hotel Chase, October 22. The 
St. Louis chapter of the 210 Associ- 
ates sponsored the awards banquet. 

“The name of Rand is synony- 
mous with the shoe industry,” said 


HENRY H. RAND 


the citation read by David Calhoun, 
president of St. Louis Union Trust 
Company. Mr. Rand was chosen on 
the basis of his contributions to the 
industry and to humanitarian and 
civic activities. 

The award is a tribute to the late 
Mark Edison, a founder of Edison 
Brothers Stores, Inc. It was pre- 
sented in 1958 for the first time, 
when David P. Wohl, philanthropist 
and founder of Wohl Shoe Com- 
pany, was the recipient. 

A native of St. Louis, Henry 
Rand joined ISCO after graduating 
from Vanderbilt University. He 
rose through the ranks from labor- 
er in the leather division to the 
presidency in 1957. He is active in 
many causes and is a director of 
several firms. 

Guests at the head table included 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. 
Louis; officials of International and 
other shoe companies; and officers 
of shoe trade associations and of 
“210,” industry philanthropic or- 
ganization. 
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A. C. Lawrence Exhibit Depicts ‘The World of Leather’ 
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Pheasant, a new, lightly textured men's leather, is featured in this suburban scene Products from all over the world which 
at A. C. Lawrence "World of Leather Exhibit." Pheasant is also used in town shoes. A. C. Lawrence uses in tanning processes 
Footwear in the display is from Thom McAn. 


PEABODY, MASS.—A “World of 
Leather” exhibition by A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company captured the 
attention of shoppers last month at 
the Northshore Shopping Center. 
The art of tanning, the types of fin- 
ished leather made by Lawrence, and 
a variety of leather products were 
depicted in the exhibit at the cen- 
ter’s auditorium, at Peabody. 

A key feature of the exhibit was 
a large wall panel showing the tan- 
ning process from raw skin, with 
the hair still in place, to finished 
product. Differences in the tanning 
of calf and cowhides from lambs 
and sheep were clarified. 

A revolving platform topped by 
a lighted globe illustrated the prod- 
ucts from all over the world that 
come to Lawrence’s tanneries for 
use in tanning. 

Separate exhibits showed calf- 
skins, side leathers, shearlings and 
Lawrence’s new patent—with boots, 
shoes, slippers and handbags serving 
as illustrations. Mannequins were 
used to display garment leathers in 
suedes, smooth cabrettas, and a 
shearling suede that utilizes both 
sides of the sheepskin. 

Ranchide, a luster leather, drew 
much interest, the company reported. 
Visitors reportedly found it hard to 
believe that the fur-collared coats 
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on display could be made from the 
skin of a dairy cow. 

A sole leather exhibit employed 
a device that flexed a Lawrence sole 
with the touch of a feather. 

The merchandise made of Law- 


are shown on revolving platform. 


rence leathers was selected from 
stores in the Northshore Center, in- 
cluding Filene’s, Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, Kay’s Newport, Thom McAn 
and others. Several shops featured 
window tie-ins. 





Genesco, Inc. Revamps Division Organization 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Genesco, 
Inc. has announced plans to merge 
and expand the divisions which make 
up its children’s business. The reor- 
ganization also involves women’s 
flats and casuals and teenage flats 
and little heel shoes. 

The program was disclosed by 
Howard D. Baldridge, vice-president 
of Genesco’s Gesco division. 

First the Acrobat Shoe Company 
will be expanded and enlarged into 
a new division. Formerly a part of 
the Friendly-Acrobat Company, the 
new division will now sell Acrobat 
and Party Goer shoes in babies’, 
infants’, children’s and misses’ sizes, 
as well as growing girls’ sizes 4-10. 

Division manager will be George 
R. Hill, who has served as division 
head of Friendly-Acrobat Shoe Com- 
pany and, earlier, as women’s and 
children’s advertising director for 
Genesco. 

Genesco also is merging the 
Fortunet and Cover Girl lines to 


form an enlarged division named 
Glendale Shoe Company. It will sell 
women’s flats and casuals and teen 
flats and heel shoes. Heading the di- 
vision will be William W. Wells, who 
has been vice-president of Fortunet 
Shoe Company. 


Krome, Balto. Wholesaler, 
Will Move to Bigger Quarters 


BALTIMORE—A. Krome & Com- 
pany, Inc., wholesale distributor 
of women’s novelty and children’s 
footwear, has acquired a new build- 
ing with 50,000 square feet of floor 
space for offices and shipping facili- 
ties. The company will move to the 
new site, at 722-28 E. Pratt St., 
about November 15. 

Started 14 years ago, the firm ex- 
panded from 700 square feet of 
space to 20,000 square feet after two 
years in business, Company officials 
said an objective of the current ex- 
pansion is same-day shipment. 





Stetson Markets ‘Jute’ Line for Resort and Summer 


Stetson Shoe Com- 
pany, Inc., introduces 
new "Jungle Jute" 
shoes at Miami Beach. 
Looking over sample 
are (from left): Jack 
Benzman and Izzy 
King of Harvey's 
Shoes, Miami; Leo 
Folan, Stetson sales 
representative, and 
Warren Lane, vice- 
president and sales 
manager of South 
Weymouth, Mass., 
manufacturing firm. 
Company officials say 
new line is off to a 
fast start in resort 
footwear, with high 
reception anticipated 
for the next summer 
season. 





Johnston & Murphy Revises 
Territories, Adds Salesman 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Johnston 
& Murphy Shoe Company, a divi- 
sion of Genesco, is adding a sales 
representative and creating three 
sales territories in place of two. 
Pat O’Shea has joined the com- 
pany to travel Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas and Nebraska. For the 


past five years he has been with 
Nettleton in retail and wholesale 
selling capacities. 

Irwin Smith, who has been cov- 
ering these states, continues to 
travel Ohio but now takes over Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware and Washing- 
ton, D. C. These areas were pre- 
viously traveled by Tom Fuqua, who 
will now concentrate on his South- 
eastern territory. 


New Soling Materials, Heels 
Introduced by Beebe Rubber 


CHICAGO — Five new products 
including three new soling mate- 
rials and two heels were unveiled 
by Beebe Rubber Company at the 
National Shoe Fair, according to 
Stanley W. Bennett, general sales 
manager. 

The soling, trademarked the 
Skimmer, was introduced recently 
for high-fashion, quality shoes and 
is being promoted as “feather light, 
super-flexible.” It is claimed to 
offer exceptionally high abrasion re- 
sistance and to be far lighter in 
gravity than much more expensive 
soling materials. 

Companion products are the me- 
dium-grade Fabulite and an econ- 
omy grade. All three are reported 
to edge set better, to take a better 
finish than blown rubber, and to 
be of superior bond. In addition, 
they can be buffed and sueded. 
Neutral in color, the soling is 
available in molded soles for men’s 
cement and welt shoes and in sheet 
stock for women’s shoes. 


The second major innovation 





SENSE to Stock 


“It Makes GOOD 


- 


Scott's Spun Foam Insoles are just 
the item you need to draw and 
keep happy satisfied customers! 
Thousands of tiny air chambers 
provide walking on air comfort! 
Precise cutting dies assure proper 
shape and contouring for modern- 
day lasts. Attractively packaged 
for Peg-Board display . . . They 
Sell Themselves! 
Stock No. 702 
Ladies’ 3-10, Beige or Grey 
Men's 6-13, Beige Only 

$4.50 Dz. Prs. $51.30 Gr. Prs. 

SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 69¢ 
Write for a Free Full-Line Scott Catalog! 


e 


FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1701 WEBSTER ST.- OMAHA, NEBR. 
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SHOWING: NOVEMBER 8-11 
ATLANTA 
HOTEL PIEDMONT PARLOR C 


Broitman-Gaffin 
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shown at Chicago was a new Whole 
Heel for dress shoes. Made with- 
cut a base, the 8-nail heels can be 
attached in a _ single operation. 
They are also available in %4-inch 
wood core and in %-inch, 8-nail. 
Beebe also exhibited its new Rip- 
ple Heel designed expressly for 
the “Continental look.” Developed 
in collaboration with the Ripple 
Sole Corporation, the new heel is 
of stipple-textured rubber with a 
wood core, retaining the walking 
principles of the Ripple Sole. 


Hy-Test Safety Kit Pays Off 


ST. LOUIS—“Excellent response” 
has been chalked up by Hy-Test 
Safety Shoe division of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company with a “Safety 
Shoe Story” press kit. The kit, de- 
signed to give educational help in 
plant safety programs, was sent to 
about 700 of the nation’s top firms 
for use in their house magazines. 
According to R. Bruce Deam, 
ISCO’s director of public relations, 
“These magazines used our stories 
direct in many cases—and often 
added their own versions of foot 
safety.” 


Imports with ‘Breathing’ Plastic Upper Gain a Market 


NEW YORK—“Wing ’n’ Air” 
shoes made of Mercanton, a plastic 
upper material that “breathes,” are 
selling successfully in several lead- 
ing American stores, according to 
officials of Mercantile International, 
a division of Overseas Shipments, 
Inc. 

The shoes are imported from 
Japan and, up to now, are in men’s 
and boys’ sizes only. They are retail- 
ing for $3.99 and $4.99 in basement 
departments in Stern’s, New York; 
Lansburgh’s, Washington, D. C.; 
Herpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Jordan Marsh, Boston. 

The main factor in the line’s suc- 
cess, according to the importers, is 
the Mercantized plastic upper ma- 
terial. It was developed in American 
laboratories to produce tiny pores 
so treated that they remain open 
under all conditions of extreme heat 
or aging. The pores are shaped so 
that perspiration can escape from 
inside the shoe but outside moisture 
cannot enter. 

Other features of these shoes are 
their lightness, durability, abrasion 
resistance and easy cleanability. The 


vulcanized “Flite” soles are specially 
designed for sure-footed ease in 
walking. “Splash welting’” further 
protects from the wet. 

Both the breathable plastic ma- 
terial and the shoes are being made 
in Japan. In the near future, high- 
grade work shoes with steel caps and 
nurses’ shoes will be coming out of 
the factories in Japan, some entirely 
owned by Mercantile Internationa’ 
and some partially owned. 

American shoe manufacturers are 
said to be experimenting with the 
material, which is being imported 
from Japan. Patents on the “mer- 
cantizing” process are pending in 
the United States, Canada, all parts 
of the United Kingdom and a num- 
ber of European countries. 


Jean Olds, fashion director of E. 
Hubschman & Sons, Inc., tanners, 
exhibited one of her woodcuts at the 
recent 12th Annual Printmakers’ 
Exhibit at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Prior to this event, Miss 
Olds held a one-woman show of her 
woodcuts in New York. 





when you need a iot more 


than an ordinary shoe... 


Munrebeck 


FOOT-so-PORT 
SHOES 


FOR 20 YEARS... America’s 


number one repeat sale shoe. 


Comfort never goes out 
of style. Steady sales 
and profit with Ameri- 
ca’s one complete line 
of men’s, women’s, and 
children’s comfort 
shoes. From one sup- 
plier, one quality, and 
one construction. 


“The only shoe of its kind 
in America” 


$012 
TAN LUXOR CALF 


Write for . . 
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. the story of the “Shoe they said, couldn’t be made” 


FOOT-S°O-PORT SHOE CO. Oconomowoc, wis. 


fine leathers 


ng Company 


et, Boston 11, Mass. 








FABRILITE® and FABRIKOID® 
coated fabric footwear material. 





Personnel 





ROBERT KIMBALL 
Division Manager 


JOHN R. DeWITT 
Promoted to VP 


Promoted... 


John R. DeWitt, to vice-president 
of the J. F. McElwain Company, 
Nashua and Manchester, N. H. 
Since April of this year he has 
been a member of the board of di- 
rectors, and since September he 
has acted as first assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 

Robert Y. Kimball, to manager of 
the national chain store sales divi- 
sion of B. F. Goodrich Footwear and 
Flooring Company, Watertown, 
Mass. He joined the company in 
1948, became a sales representative 
for national accounts in 1954. 


Resigned... 


Mrs. Grace Hill Seastone, from 
the presidency of I. Miller Salons, 
New York. She has been with 
I. Miller, a division of Genesco, for 
six years and was formerly with 
Bonwit Teller, New York. 


Retiring... 


William Pollard, from Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand division of Inter- 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
after 27 years as a sales represen- 
tative. He covered Western Penn- 
sylvania except Pittsburgh. 


LYLE RAMNES 
RJER Salesman 


ALLEN R. EVANS 
Represents RJER 


E. L. BABCOCK 
Sales Manager 


CHAS. CRAMPTON 
Retiring 
Charles S. Crampton, from the 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear and 
Flooring Company, Watertown, 
Mass., after 40 years’ service. He 
was branch and district sales man- 
ager in Chicago. 


Appointed... 


E. L. Babcock, as sales manager 
of Gro-Cord Rubber Company, 
Lima, O. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1946 and has been sales 
promotion manager for five years. 

George F. Steinert, as Midwest- 
ern sales representative for A. E. 
Nettleton Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
He will travel Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin and parts of Missouri, with 
Chicago as headquarters. 

Charles W. Eller, as sales repre- 
sentative for Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand division, International Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, covering 
Northwestern Illinois and Clinton 
County, Ia., from headquarters in 
Galesburg, Ill. He replaces John 
Frick, who resigned, and will carry 
women’s and juvenile brands. 

Lyle Ramnes, as sales represen- 
tative for Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand division, traveling Southern 
Minnesota and Northern Iowa from 
headquarters at Fairmont, Minn. 


DICK MERRICK 
New Territory 


B. R. DAVIS 
Also at RJER 


CHARLES W. ELLER 
RJER Salesman 


GEORGE STEINERT 

Joins Nettleton 

He replaces William C. Cooper, who 
resigned. 

Allen R. Evans, as sales repre- 
sentative for Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand division in Central Tennes- 
see, with Nashville as his head- 
quarters. 

B. R. (Red) Davis, as sales repre- 
sentative for the women’s and ju- 
venile lines of Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand division, working with Fred 
Koch in the Chicago area. 

Dick Merrick, as sales represen- 
tative in West Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico for John A. Frye 
Shoe Company, Marlboro, Mass. A 
Frye salesman for 10 years, he 
has covered the West Central 
States for six years. 

Norman Sarnoff, as sales repre- 
sentative for A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corporation, Milwaukee tanners. 
He was formerly with American 
Leather Manufacturing Company 
and Blanchard Bro. and Lane. 


Transferred... 


Jack Anderson, from the Central 
Tennessee territory to the Western 
Pennsylvania territory, excluding 
Pittsburgh, as sales representative 
for Roberts, Johnson & Rand divi- 
sion, International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. 


JACK ANDERSON 
Transferred 


NORMAN SARNOFF 
Appointed by Gallun 
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Where to Buy 


ntea.oeas see || IRVIN RUBIN The House of Jobs 


WHONS cs 3 0 ees October 31-November 3 


Pacific “Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc. Highest Prices Paid Will Buy Your Close Outs 
Spring Shoe Fair, New Washington 


and Stewart Hotels, Seattle, Wash. Complete Shoe Stocks Short Leases Assumed 

November 1-3 , i . 

Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, Michigan Men Ss, Women's and Children s 

- enter Club and Michigan lect 
oe Retailers’ Assn., Statler Hilton H i ; i 

ond. Detroit Laland’ Hotels Det For Quick Action, write, wire or phone collec 

November 1-3 


—_ Shoe Travelers’ Assn., yt | Shoe 80-82 READE STREET, N.Y.C. 7; N. Y. 

Show, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 

Melteh eis ees November 7-9 Barclay 7-7887-8 

Boot ea Shoe Travelers’ Assn. of New 
York, Inc., Shoe Show, Garden ee 
Hotel, Garden City, L. |. November 8 

Ohio Shoe Travelers Club, Spring Shoe JOBS BOX HANDLERS 
Show, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 

November 8-10 For Over 43 Years 1 will LONG ARM* 


Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., tender 
Spring Shoe Show, Claypool Hotel, Headquarters For SEND pornpetrontgrone 


Indianapolis .. ....November 8-10 
M.AS.L.A. Shoe Shows, Spring Show- CANCELLATION POSTAGE ~~ 
ing, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- to YOU 
delphia . .November 8-10 
West Coast Shoe Travelers’ Associates, STORES (on ft i iS 


Spring Shoe Show, Alexandria and now, if after using them 


i 3 two weeks you are not - 
Biltmore Hotels, Los bisa ee convinced ot you ean 
i . ° et shoes from the hig | 7 me 
Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Spring Quality Brands Lowest Prices shelves quiches, coder, terns 
Shoe Show, Parker House, Boston safer than by any © 1. ogee gate 
November 8- Largest Stocks All Price Ranges Gi dle, $3.80; 72" cy Age ae. 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., Spring in USA. Specify inondle length desired and if 
Shoe Show, Henry Grady, Peachtree for men's pu women's boxes. 


on Peachtree, Dinkler Plaza and Pied- FT: eS t CARL BEEMAN 
mont Hotels, Atlanta November sne ootwear Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 
Heart of America Shoe Show, Central 


















































iach and ththen Kesems Gne aa MOSINGER- COHN BUSINESS 
November 1|5- 1235 Washington, St. lo 


Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., é 
Spring Shoe Fair, Adolphus, Baker, MA 1-3663 BOOMS when 


f, 


Statler-Hilton and Southland Hotels, 
Dallas November 


ou give awa 
Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Everyone Who Knows Comes to BARIS Y y 


Sortiny. Shea Show, Hotels .Castion SURPLUS SHOE STOCKS BALLOONS 


House and Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh from best sources always on hand B Spinner inflates in a circle 
o 2' 


November ; , * x 45"'; Spins around 
Mid-Continent Shoe Travelers Assn., at action prices ja 8 veloused. ™ 


Spring Shor Show, Biltmore Hotel in | S THE NATION'S FINEST © Serpentine - Fae in- 
Oklahoma City, Okla.....November CANCELLATION SHOES flates to 18°" 
Midwest Shoe Travelers Assn., Spring 79-81 READE ST. N.Y.7 + WO 2-5180 © Huge #10 oma raeiiiiel 


Shoe Market, Palmer House, Chicago 
November 22- % as 

—— tg a Senet Mrs Auburn Rubber Purchased, 

pring noe ow any ote ss per gross 

Denver "November 22-25 | Will Drop Shoe Products Unit | coth, pectpeld 
Popul All in assorted colors. Promp’ 
mnie Pie Ha Sete Ne tg sa AUBURN, IND.—Auburn Rubber Sosa. be = yh —— 

ed. Send check o 

and National Assn. of Shoe Chain Company, Inc., a maker of rubber Order (No C.0.D.) 


Stores, New Yorker and Sheraton- 4 . 
Atlantic Hotels aad Saw Yack Teake and vinyl products, plans to drop SAVE OVER 20% 


: . “Sat h 
Show Building..November 29-December 3 its shoe production division next Ange) $15.00 pan Bars a 
DECEMBER 


month as a result of the purchase MAPAC CO. 
National Shoe Fabric Assn., Fall 1960 of the ee by _Hosdreg ata eames Nae, — 
Pog Show, Hotel New Yorker, New pany, Inc., Deming, N. M. 


p sia retor ’ December 15-17 Under its present name, the 
Winter (06D Net vere cael send | Auburn firm will move to Deming, 
Building, New York. December 15-18 | according to George L. McKinley of 


Leather Show, Fall and Winter 1960, the Auburn shoe factory division. 
Tanners' Council of America, Statler a ; 1 
Hilton Hotel, New York. .December 17-18 We are going to move only 

JANUARY cag ape to — no 

Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc., An- swim line and stick-on soles, an 
nual Show and Convention, Onon- these will be all the rubber goods 
doga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Be ‘ that we will manufacture in Dem- 

wise a aii ing, along with our plastic toy divi- 
XL J sion,” Mr. McKinley said. 
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RUSH COUPON TODAY 

MAPAC CO., Bellmore, N. Y. 

Please rush me the following — 


Spinner Balloons @ $1.95 g 

Serpentine, Airship gave a sh = gross 
#10 Round balloons @ $i: 

10 Gross balloons $15.00 (Specify asst.) 
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Ward Melville Feted TV’s ‘Kookie’ Is Theme of Acme Promotion 


On 50 Years with Firm 


NEW YORK—Ward Melville, who 
joined Melville Shoe Corporation in 
1909 as an $8-a-week wrapper in a 
John Ward store and rose to become 
chairman of the board, was honored 
here at a dinner marking his 50th 
anniversary with the firm. 

Officers of shoe and leather asso- 


WARD MELVILLE 


ciations, heads of major shoe com- 
panies and other leaders of business, 
finance and industry attended the 
dinner in New York’s University 
Club. Principal speaker was S. Sloan 
Colt, chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority and a bank official. 

Mr. Melville, 72, is the son of the 
late Frank Melville, Jr., who founded 
the shoe company in 1892. Ward 
Melville entered the firm after grad- 
uating from Columbia University, 
and in 1922 became co-founder with 
his father of the Thom McAn chain. 

Today Melville Shoe Corporation 
operates nearly 1100 stores, 12 fac- 
tories and three warehouses. It is 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. — Acme 
Boot Company, which has a penchant 
for promotions built around big- 
name television personalities, is 
wrapping its latest one around 
“Kookie,” young star of the Warner 
Bros.-ABC-TV “77 Sunset Strip.” 

Kookie, who is portrayed by Ed- 
ward Byrnes, follows western heroes 
Cheyenne and the Maverick brothers 
into the Acme spotlight for fall. The 
genial, hair-combing star of the 
hour-long weekly series is pictured 
in a colorful display now being dis- 
tributed. It is part of a five-piece 
promotional kit for Acme Wellington 
dealers. 

The “Kookie” display is three- 
dimensional, in full color and 21 
inches high. Lightweight and easily 
assembled, the display is designed as 
the focal point of Wellington group 
showings, in a window or on a 
counter. 

Another Wellington display in the 
same kit ties in with Acme’s na- 
tional magazine advertising in Es- 
quire, True and Argosy. It depicts 
these boots as appropriate attire for 
the modern male. 








"Kookie" of TV's "77 Sunset Strip" series 

is pictured slipping into a pair of Acme 

Wellingtons, in display prepared for 
retailers. It is part of five-piece kit. 





the industry’s largest integrated 
manufacturing - retailing organiza- 
tion. 

At the dinner in his honor, Mr. 
Melville challenged businessmen to 
assume leadership in restoring the 
economic, cultural and _ aesthetic 
values of the nation’s communities. 
He and his wife have accomplished 
the restoration of their own home- 
town of Stony Brook, an historic vil- 
lage on Long Island. They are 
credited with bringing back. the 
charm of the Colonial village and 


making it a center of tuurism, trade 
and culture. 

To encourage businessmen and 
others to do likewise, Mr. Melville 
announced establishment of the 
Ward Melville Medal for Community 
Improvement. It will be awarded 
annually starting in 1960 to the city, 
town or village judged to have done 
the best job of making its residents 
proud of their community. 

The medal will go to the com- 
munity and certificates to the per- 
sons responsible. 











Are you taking advantage of the greatly \ 
increased interest in RIDING? 
SEND FOR THE COLT CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING THE OLDEST AND 
LARGEST LINE IN THE RIDING 


FOOT-WEAR FIELD. 





al 





COLT- 


NOW FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


610 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusett« 


CROMWELL 


COWMPANVS, Jae 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
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Notify your Postmaster and BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER Circulation Department at the earliest 


possible moment. 


When ordering change, 
PRINTED STRIP showing exactly how magazine is 
now addressed. This will enable us to put the change 


into effect with a minimum of delay. 
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Wanted to Purchase 








FAIR WARNING 


After transacting your business with 
UNCLE LOUIS you will be so PLEASED AND * SURPLUS SHOES 
OVERJOYED you surely will feel like kiss- CANCELLATIONS 
ing him. COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast ac- 
tien . . . quality men’s, 


PLEASE DON'T women's and children’s shoes. 
CAUSE AUNT JENNIE IS JEALOUS Fine Footwear For OVER 43 YEARS 


UNCLE Louis Camitta & Son MOSINGER -COHN 


91 Reade St., N. Y. C. WOrth 2-5063 














MA 1-3663 











Any quantity...any time. Weil 
buys for cash...quality shoes, 
complete stores, closeouts or 
surplus from manufacturer or 
retailer. For quick action 
write, wire or phone immedi- 
ately. 


M. K. Weil Shoe Co. 
1215 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

CE. 1-4898 CE. 1-3762 
Quality Shoes Since '32 
“While in Town See Weil’’ 











TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 
Unien City, N. J. ae soli, UNion 3-6413 
Phone or Wire Collect 














WE PAY MORE f..qusc WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-9630 














M. STOFF and CO. 














CASH FOR SHOES 
Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B'dw New York C 
Tel. i 3-0141-2 si 








B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WE BUY CLOSE OUTS C 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 

a LEASES ASSUMED q 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED 





B. & R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 





TOP DOLLAR! 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
132 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa 
Phone: WA 5-95SS—WA 5-0027 




















yf BARIS BUYS tor Cc ASH YYYyyyy | 
SARIS Swe aewdeee S 


Also complete stores considered 
GANOELLATION "inens Jobs in Fine Shoes From Fine Sources Since 1931 


981 Reade St. ° New York 7, WY. © Tek: WOrth 2.5180 \ 
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WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnaut 65-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Classified and Want Ads 








SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SIDE-LINE MEN'S SALESMEN 


New, expanded Air-O-Magic cush- 
ioned innersole line, plus fast selling 
young men's line. 
From 7.95 to 12.95 retail 
2 Sample Grips Only 
Territories open: 
Al LK AAsect 


Texas & Oklahoma — 
Carolinas, — 








All inquiries held strictly confidential. 


S. T. LEVIN 
THE H. C. GODMAN COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


SIDELINE SALESMAN WANTED | 


For Eastern Pennsylvania, to carry our 
complete Rubber Footwear Line to 
Sporting Goods Storés and Shoe Stores. 
We also offer a complete Line of Canvas 
Footwear. Excellent opening for right 














moan. 
Reply to Box 636, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





CLOSE OUTS 


1603 South Michigan Ave. 
Phone or Wire Collect 


KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 


Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-3797 











WILL BUY 


ANY PART OF YOUR SHOE STOCK: 
Men's, Women's, Children's. 


OSCAR TRAISTER SHOE COMPANY 


207 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 














SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 








ability will be considered. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 
AND LONG ISLAND 


We are accepting applications now for this territory. Preference 
will be given to top salesmen with children’s shoe experience. 
This is a nationally advertised line and only men with proven 
All replies confidential. 
qualifications and past job history in first letter. 


Reply to Box 641, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & Séth Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


State job 











SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete Line of Children's Shoes. 
Pre-Welts, CEMENTS and BON 
Welts, Sizes | Infants’ to 3 Misses. 
Territories open: Ky., Indiana, 
Ohio, Okla., Texas, lowa, Kans. 
and Mo. Reply with details, ref- 


erences. 
THE KEPNER-SCOTT SHOE CO., Inc., Orwigsburg, Pa. 








BRILLIANT BROTHERS CO. 
190 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


National Distributor Men's Popular Price 
Dress and Work Shoes. Exclusive and 
Side Line territories. Draw—Bonus. 
Louisiana, Mississippi; | Washington, 
Oregon; Kansas, Missouri; Texas; Ne- 
braska, lowa; Massachusetts. Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island; Upper New York; 


Tennessee, Arkansas. Enclose resume, 








photo, and references. 








WANTED: SALESMEN TO SELL JAP- 
ANESE IMPORTS; all territories available. 
Reply to Box 640, Boor anp SHoe Recorper, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
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MEN’S SHOE SALESMEN: Luxury Side- 
line for the Finer Shoe Shops. Scuffs, Slippers, 
Travelers Case w/slippers, ius patented shoe 
valet. All territories open. Have sold the finest 
stores. Need follow pn Require experienced 
men for this very ort line. Resume and 
references required.’ Fine Crafters, 2 Shelley 
Drive, Massapequa, New York. 





SALESMEN WANTED —-NORTH CARO- 
LINA and several other areas available for ex- 
perienced shoe traveler with following. Manu- 
facturer of complete Line of Children’s, Big 
Boys’ and Men’s Shoes with large in-stock divi- 
sion, seeking representation in this highly pro- 
ductive area, well established accounts. Re- 
plies held in strict confidence. Reply to Box 
635, Boot anp Snore Recorper, Chestnut & 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





MANUFACTURER OF POPULAR PRICE 
INFANTS’ SHOES open for established sales- 
men. Excellent sideline; well established. Fast 
sellers. Good commission. Reply to Box 639, 
Boot anp SxHoe Recorper, ister & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





FOR SALE 


A LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SHOE STORE 
in a relatively new shopping center. Store has 
a great potential because of the rapid growth 
of the City (Casper, Wyoming), which is known 
as the Oil Capital of the Rockies. Will fur- 
nish details to interested parties. MI-LADIES 
SHOE BAZAAR, Hilltop Shopping Center, 
Casper, Wyoming. 





FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 
Family Shoe Store 


Located in Shopping Center, 25 
miles north of Boston. Owner 
has other interests. Price rea- 
sonable. 


Reply to Box 638, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 














JUNIOR SHOE STORE, ESTABLISHED 
OVER 12 YEARS. Excellent clientele; Air 
Conditioned; New Carpeting and modern fix- 
tures. Nationally advertised Brands. Mil- 
waukee suburb. Reply to Box 637, Boor anp 
SHoe ReEcoOrDER, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


OLD ESTABLISHED SHOE STORE sell- 
ing account of death. Lines carried: Flor- 
sheim for men; Treadeasy and Miracle Tread 
for women. Cail for information: WO. 4- 3262; 
100% location on Broadway, near Michel., 
Camden, New Jersey. 


FAMILY SHOE STORE featuring National 
Brands, including Children’s Orthopedic Shoes. 
Located in the heart of Government Missile 
a! on Florida East Coast, 200 miles nom 

Miami. Terrific growth _ oe 
VERTISER, 3885 N.W. 2nd Terrace, Minn, 
Florida. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO: OUTSTANDING 
FAMILY SHOE STORE, located in one of the 
largest Shopping Centers is for sale. Owners 
moving West. Financial terms available to right 
parties. Write Box 815, Ashtabula, Ohio, for 
details. 














MERCHANTS' NEEDS 








ee ee 


! VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
1 World's Largest Advertising Service Organization 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 
paper ad clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 


Name 


Company 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 














Index to Advertisers 


This Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as part of the advertising 
contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for 
errors or failure to insert. 


Alden, C. H., Shoe Co. ...... 49 


B. & R. Shoe Co., Inc 

Baris Shoe Co., Inc.....65, 78, 75 
Bayer, A. J., Company 

Berned Shoe Company 

Blue Bonnet Shoe Company . 
Boot and Shoe Recorder .... 
British Classics, Inc. ....... 57 
Broitman-Gaffin Shoes, Inc..70, 75 


Camitta, Louis, & Son 
Camitta Shoe Co. 


Colonial Tanning Company, 
TRG Peso oe ga b ee oo Third Cover 


Colt-Cromwell Company, Inc.. 174 
Crown Rubber Company ... 2 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co. .. 10 


Eby Shoe Corporation 
Eddy Shoe Company 
Edwards, Vincent, Company.. 176 
Endicott Johnson Corporation. 14 


Foot-So-Port Company 


Gallun, A. F., & Sons Corp... 40 


Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co, 
Back Cover 


Godman, H. C., Company .... 27 
Goodrich, B. F., and Hood 
b Front Cover 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 


Hempstead Shoe Co., Inc. ... 75 
Oy BAGO, . 6c vice kw es kee 64 


Hubschman, E., & Sons, Inc. 
Second Cover 


Irving Tanning Corp. ...... yf S 
Jarman Shoe Company 


Kangaroo Tanners 
Reliy Beles, Whey ys occas t 


Levor; G., & Co:, Ine. ie. 3 
Long Arm 





Tg SE ee ere reas 


Midwest Shoe Travelers 
Association 


Miller Shoe Company, Inc. ... 
Missouri Heel Co, .......... 
Mosinger-Cohn Shoe Co. ....73, 75 


Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby Shoe 
Co., I 67 


National Shoe Board Confer- 


Phillips Premier Corporation . 
Potvin, R. J.,. Shoe Company . 


Quoddy Moccasins 
Rubin, Irvin 


Scott Foot Appliance Co. ... 
Sebago-Moc Company 
SW, RT, TAG 5 aces 


Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. 


Spiegel-Stanley Co. ......... 
WOON WO hoes cvearvess 


ye eg ek 
Tingley Rubber Corporation . 
Topps Shoe Store 

Traister, Oscar Shoe Co. .... 
Tyer Rubber Company 


United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration 16 


United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Naugatuck Chem- 


Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co. ..... 9 
VERE BOR TOES isaac os 29 


Weil, M. K., Shoe Co. ..... 59, 75 
Wellco Shoe Corporation ...28, 42 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corporation 








BAYER Space: Miser 
STAIRWAY 
CONVEYOR 


¢ 
Takes the work out of moving 


merchandise upstairs 
or down! 


Space-Miser 
goes up, down or 
stops at the touch of a switch! 


This low-cost, practical Bayer Space- 
Miser inclined conveyor carries bun- 
dles and packages up or down stairs, 
helps to cut losses from breakage or 
other damage due to carelessness or 
accident. Space-Miser gets the job 
done faster! 


Anyone can operate Space-Miser. Simple 
“up”, “down” and “stop” switch con- 
trols movement with fingertip touch, 
makes operation foolproof and safe. 


Folds out of way when not In use. Space- 
Miser folds flat against wall when not 
in use, does not interfere with normal 
stair traffic. No special installation 
required. Accommodates packages 
and cartons as large as 18”x48” x48” 
up to 250 Ibs. 

Write today for complete informa- 
tion on how to get added utility from 
your store. 


A. J. BAYER COMPANY 


2300 East Slauson Avenue 
Los Angeles 58, California 
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The Case 
of 
the 


Missing 
Shank 


A case that had a speedy trial . . . a wear test was run on a pair 
of popular high style shoes using standard materials and methods 
EXCEPT, that the shank was missing from one shoe. The trial 
proved one thing . . . shanks are vital in shoes. . . vital to the 
stylist in holding shoe shape, vital to the salesman in building 
repeat sales, vital to the wearer in longer shoe life and more 
comfort. A proven case for shanks ... UNITED top quality 
shanks, of course. 

UNITED shanks are vital in other profit-making ways too... 
you can depend on skillful fitting and precision reproduction of 
UNITED Vita-Tempered® shanks to build solid customer 
satisfaction and repeat sales into your shoe lines. 

Take a look at your shank fitting now. Ask for a UNITED shank 
expert to survey your needs — for fast service on new models, 
sample shoes, or an established line. For a better fit and better 
sales — depend on UNITED quality shanks. Call or write: United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


SHANKS 


THE w/c CATALOG...YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR QUALITY SHOEMAKING SUPPLIES 





| WASH-N WEAR 


“2 





Ua 
VELKA 


(Col d-1-1 a alel-tmcelanvzelaal-lamlamaalhicm (ele) 4 


better, wear better, when they're made 
in Colonial washable white Velka. 


te | | 


C lenidl 
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GERBERICH GOLD COIN SHOES 


The Correct Dress-Up Shoes 


vediiiicth for the Holiday Season 


For Richer Leathers . Votan Supersoles 
GERBERICH Dealers Deluxe Packaging 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY 7ie Finest Name In Boys’ Shoes 
MOUNT JOY PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES: New York, Marbridge Bldg., Room 417 ° Los Angeles, Alexandria Hotel , Room 805 
Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St., Room 914 e¢ In Canada, J. Leckie & Co., Ltd. L. H. Packard and Canada West 
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